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Dear Readers-^ 

It is customary for authors to write a preface to their work, 
but I have deviated from the rule. For years I have labored 
over these products of my imagination, some of which have found 
the light of day in different newspapers and magazines, and 
others whch until now, have been concealed from public gaze. 
For the first time these "children of my brain" are launched on 
the sea of literature, to ride the waves of criticism. But their 
sails are fluttering with hope, though with beating heart, and 
much fear, I watch them float out of sight. 
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LINES TO MY FATHER. 

N VAIN we watch that face to see, 

E'er wreathed in smiles of love and peace, 
Tho' weary, sad, it mattered not, 
Within his home all care did cease. 

In vain we listen for that voice, 
Which often lingered on our car, 

In accents ever gentle sweet, 
Whose memory now brings forth a tear. 

His heart was as a gentle rose. 
Within whose chalice deep, there dwelt 

The honied dew of purest love, 
That did in luscious sweetness melt. 

His soul with light and truth was bright, 

Reflecting Heaven's face along; 
His hand was strong, a soldier's true. 

Whose sword did flash to crush the wrong. 

^£ 

WOMAN'S LOVE. 

O love! O hope! O joys. of >oys, 
Thou crowninsr gera of man's desire ; 
O blossom frail ! O beauteous ray, 
O heart aflame with oassion's fire! 
O fragrant balm, O sacred charm ! 
To steal the life of man away; 
To soothe his soul, to chain his will, 
And rule his days with magic sway. 
O jewel bright, O dazzling dream. 
That tinges earth with romance fair: 
O God-like strength to bear so oft 
The stings of Fate with patient care. 
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URASHIMA, THE FISHER BOY OF JAPAN. 

— A LEGEND. — 

In the town of Yura, in far off Japan. 

Dwelt there Urashima Taro, fisher-lad. 

And each day he rowed across the sparkling sea, 

With youthful simple heart, content and glad. 

But one day, in drowsy Summer he set out, 

Vainly fishing, nothing catching to bring homef. 

When the lazy winds soon fann'd him fast asleep, 

And the soft warm waves caressed him with their foam. 

In the noon-day splendor he awoke again, 
And once more, his net he cast upon the sea; 
Then, he drew a heavy weight from out the waves, 
Whilst he watch'd it rising, singing in his glee. 
But with gentle hand he thrust his prey away, 
*Twas a tortoise, sacred to the Dragon-King^ 
Who doth hold high sway as god of all the seas, 
Urashima thought that day no luck would bring. 

Rocking in the boat upon the silent waves. 
Slept the fisher-boy, adrifting with the tide: 
When his eyes did open in the lazy light, 
From his dreams, arose a maiden by his side. 
Beauty such as hers, by him was never seen. 
Stood the girl in crimson and in blue all clad. 
With long hair that trailed below her naked feet, 
Whilst, astonished, grew the wonder of the lad. 

Gliding on the waters, spoke the maiden thus : 
"Urashima, when you set the tortoise free. 
Came I from my father, who is Dragon-King, 
And he bade me, take you with me to the sea. 
To the island where the Summer never dies, 
I will bring you to my father's palace fair; 
I will woo you, and will be your flower- wife, 
And we will live in perfect joy forever there." 

Then within the boat, an oar the maiden took. 
And the lad another, though bewildered still: 
So they rowed together, far away at sea. 
And his heart with love, had bent to her sweet will. 
Far from cv*ry sign of land they sped away. 
Borne along, upon the tumbling waves of blue, 
Drifting where the boat of man had never sailed. 
Gliding onwards in the cv'ning's golden hue. 

In the hush of night, upon the starlit sea, 
Urashima landed on an Island's shore, ,.\ 
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Where the smooth soft beach did shine so strangely bright. 
And the waves were fiird with music in their roar. 
Here, the dwelling of the king, with peaked high roofs. 
Rose like Yuriaku's palace bright of old: 
Urashima was made welcome soon by all, 
As around him light and beauty did unfold. 

And his bride, the sea god's daughter soon became, 
Some new pleasure from the deepest deep, each day 
To his sight revealing, 'midst rejoicing loud. 
Though his heart did pine for home so far away. 
Long he dwelt in this enchanted land of bliss, 
'Till his tears did move the sea-god's daughter's heart ; 
For he begged that he might see his home again. 
And that loved shore, where fish he daily caught. 

So, with sorrow, she soon bade him fond farewell, 
Whilst she gave to him a little box of gold, 
But its lid. so small he never should unope, 
Lest her spirit he again should ne'ver behold. 
Gave he promise sacred ne'er to touch the lid. 
So upon the eversleeping sea he sped, 
'Til his native shores did greet his yearning eyes, 
And the Summer Island from his sight had fled. 

With a beating heart, he stepped upon the sand; 
But weird doubt upon his senses came, 
For his native home and village were not there. 
Though the place was still the same, yet not the same. 
Houses of different shape arose to view. 
And the people all were of a stranger face; 
Ev'ry tree and field, and stone did show a change, 
And he was an outcast in his childhood's place. 

But the mountain and the little streamlet there. 
Were the only things that spoke to him, the Past; 
Then an old man told him Urashima 
Had been swallow 'd in the ocean's deepness vast. 
Sought the lad to find some trace beside the graves. 
Where, he found upon the tombs, his parent's name, 
And before him stood a monument on high, 
That did chronicle his death in vivid fame. 

With a sigh he passed the people staring 'round, 

And he knew that some illusion or a spell 

Had been cast upon him by the sea-born nymph, 

As upon the beach, with broken heart he fell. 

With his faith o'erturned by doubt, he took the box. 

And removed the lid with slowly trembling hand. 
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When without a sound, there burst from out its depth, 
A cold vapor that did melt upon the sand. 

Now he knew that nevermore could he return. 

To the Island of the goddess of the sea: 

And he wept and prayed with vain despairing cries, 

Bowing down his head in sad humility. 

But in one brief moment, he grew cold as death, 

And his limbs did shrivel — and his strength had fled— 

He had lived four hundred years, but knew it not, 

Until now, when down he dropped folorn and dead. 



O SING AGAIN THE SONG. 

Again, O love, sing me that old, sweet song. 
When you and I sat in the twilight dim. 

Whilst shadows gathered o'er the face of day 
And the moon glanced down with her silver rim. 

O breathe those words in accents soft and low. 
Like sweetest music floating in mine ear; 

O whisper forth again those sacred vows 
Whilst from my feeble eye I wipe a tear. 

O let us wander back to home again 
Where you and I, as children used to play ; 

O let us turn the fingered page of life. 
And trace the blotted lines to youth's glad day. 

O let us dream again those dreams of old, 
Which filled our hearts with sad sweet longing; 

O let us call from out the silent past. 
The hopes that 'round life's feast came thronging, 

O let us live again, that happy hour 
When I to thee, so softly, sweetly stole, 

When you, in answer to my words of love, 
Replied with one fond kiss that thrilled my soul. 

More precious than the wealth of Caesar's gold. 
To prize the memory of that honeyed kiss, 

More sweet than all the melody of earth, 
That song does ever fill my heart with bliss. 
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THE DAWNING DAY. 

How grand to watch the trembling of the pure-robed dawn, 

Before whose face the shadows melt away, 
As blushing like a timid maid, she wakes from sleep, 

To give to all the world a new born day. 

The earth lies stretched in silence of a deep worn trance, 

And clasps the cities to her soft dark breast ; 
While high peaked towers with their arches and their domes. 

Shine cold beneath the moon which sinks to rest. 

But see the miracle that's working in the sky ! 

The change of pale, wan clouds to bursting light, 
The East is slowly filled with little rifts of gold, 

That mock the purple, ghost-like, fallen night 

A flush of softest red now glows like distant fire 

And crowns the heavens with a ruby ring. 
Which makes the river with a flashing tremor gleam, 

And lo ! the wakened birds begin to sing. 

A million beating hearts arise from sleep again. 

To live another day through joy or grief; 
To throb with busy life, or sink in pulseless death. 

To sow the seed or gather in the sheaf. 

A million feet now move, to tread in paths of toil. 
As many hands now weave, to spin their fate; 

A million souls must crush a passion with their strength, 
Or follow sin beyond sweet Heaven's gate! 

''SHINE FORTH IN BEAUTY, O LOVELY NIGLT." 

Bring forth thy magic charms, O lovely Night, 
Who with thy peaceful face doth conquer hearts; 
Beam down with tender eyes, so sad and dark. 
To read the trembling soul by mystic arts. 
Tread gently on the stairs before thy throne, 
Whilst all the stars flash glory 'neath thy gaze ; 
Reign queen of beauty o'er the sleeping world, 
Whilst nature in her dreams doth lisp thy praise. 
Come woo the lovesick wind with longing sighs. 
And leave a kiss on ev'ry flower's brow — 
O light the darkness with the moonbeam's smile, 
Whilst lovers in the silence breathe some vow. 
O light some passing soul upon his way. 
And lead him through the shadows in the sky; 
O from the Maker's hand some infant bring, 
And hush some frighten 'd painful mother's cry. 
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MAN'S QUESTION. 

Oh who can tell the secrets tightly locked, 
In each and every human heart, 
Oh, who of men can quench that mighty light. 
That fills our busy brain with thought? 

What mind can guess, how deep the heart feels pain, 

Or see the joys that thrill our soul, 

Or know if life be always bright and gay, 

Or if we wander forth from out the fold? 

What skill could number all our words and deeds. 
Like misers count their precious gold? 
What stories bitter-sweet, we oft could weave. 
From all our nightly dreams untold. 

What ear can catch the sound of secret words. 
What steps can trace our hidden road; 
What voice does warn us of the coming storm. 
What friend to share our daily load? 

What pen can write of Kriti that's hid *neath smiles. 
Or mark each hope, that fades to naught; 
What tool life's broken chords can mend again. 
What hand to give the peace it sought? 

'Tis God alone, can measure all our deeds. 
Can judge our thoughts, and calm our heart, 
*Tis He who crowns us victors, when boldly 
Life's cruel battle we h^ve fought 
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THE UNEXPRESSED. 

The sweetest song that e'er burst forth in rapturous lay. 

Is that unsung in silent music of sad hearts ; 
The purest love that crowns this life with rarest gems. 
Is that unscathed by with'ring passion's scorching darts. 

The brightest thoughts are oft' deep hidden in the brain. 
Like golden dust that's sprinkled 'neath the ocean's foam; 

The grandest verse is unexpressed within the soul, 
And like some prisoned bird in freedom longs to roam. 

The fairest paintincr that an artist's hand can trace, 
Oft* fades in passing fancy of some fleeting dream; 

The greatest deeds in life but echoes faint do leave. 
Like smothered murmurs of some distant gurgling stream. 
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LINES TO ENSIGN WIRT BAGLEY, 

The first American officer killed in the 

• His pan 0- American War, 

Why weep for him — the young, the brave? 

For was he not the first to fall. 
And in his country's cause to die. 

Her flag of glory as his pall? 

Oh! honor deeds so brave as his, 
And weave them in the wreath of Fame ; 

Go sing his praise in ev*ry land, 
And bow in reverence at his name! 

Let flowers spring from out his grave. 
For there doth rest a soldier's heart. 

That once with courage bounded high 
And feared not death nor Spaniard's dart. 

Ah yes ! In foreign lands he died. 
But long as freedom floats aloft 

She'll bear his name in mem'ry dear. 
And whisper it in accents soft. 

Tread softly where the hero sleeps. 

For there the birds his requiem sing; 
The dew a lonely vigil keeps. 

And angels near are hovering. 



ODE TO EVENING, 

O Evening hour, sweetest time of day. 
When all the world, with nature seeks a rest, 

When echoes from the wheel of toil are hush'd. 
Like sobs of child upon its mother's breast. 

O sacred pilgrim to the heart of man, 
Who tells us that the day, like life must die; 

The passine of the light to darkness drear, 
Whilst Night's black finger runs athwart the sky. 

Thou silent poet of another sphere. 
Reflecting in the tinted clouds above. 

Strange dreams half-wrapped in shadow of thy face. 
That fill the soul with purest thoughts of love. 

Thou comforter, who drives all care away, 
With promise of another dawn more bright; 

Thou spirit, who refreshes us with hope. 
Whilst lifting us from earth, in Fancy*s flight. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF LIEUT. J. N. AUGUSTIN, JR. 
Killed at Santiago, July 3, 1898. 

Louisiana mourns her brave — 

Her first young hero in the strife, 
On bloody Santiago's field. 

In country's cause to give his life. 

*Twas he, who in that daring rush 

To glory, led his gallant men ; 
*Twas he who fought for vict'ry dear. 

Like some strong lion in his den. 

He won a martyr's diadem, 
Which this proud city'll ever hold, 

As sacred token of her son — 
Her noble soldier-boy, so bold. 

His name on hist'ry's page will shine. 
And we will keep his mem'ry green, 

Among our heroes sleeping here. 
Whilst high his spirit soars, unseen. 

O place the laurel on his brow, 
Who left his faithful wife, and all — 

To hasten to the battlefield. 
To barken to his country's call. 

Though short his life, so hieh his aim. 

That in a cloud of glory lost. 
We follow him, 'mid tears beyond, 

Where one keeps record of his cost 

LOVE. 

Love's desires are bright and gay 
Love, his heart is made of rose, 
Love, his breath is sweet as dew, 
Love, like sunlght, comes and goes. 
Love, his home is everjrwhere. 
Love, he aims at high and low ; 
Love is fickle, love is true, 
Love, at random shoots his bow. 
Love, with music and with song. 
Fills he all our davs with bliss, ^ 

Purges life from passions vile, 
Seals it with his dying kiss. 
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LINES ON THE TCHEFUNCTA RIVER. 

Fairest of rivers, so still and so clear ; 
Child of the forest who knows not a care; 
Born in a land where proud beauty is queen, 
Here thou dost wander as free as the airl 

Now thou dost hide 'mid the shadow of trees, 
Then thou emerjfest in search of the light, 
Where the small sunbeams will play o'er thy face. 
Tickling it ever in smiles that are bright. 

Soft are thy waters and tranquil thy breast, 
Dulcet the sound of thy murmurs so low, 
Steeping the senses in reverie sweet, 
Whilst tender thoughts with thy current will flow. 

O to e'er rest in thy gentle embrace, 

Rock'd by the songs into dreamland of sleep; 

O but to feel thine affectionate kiss, 

And gaze into thine eyes so dark and so deep. 

Would I could linger again by thy side, 
But with regret I must leave thee in tears ; 
Ah ! thine fond image will ne'er fade away, 
But become hallowed with time that endears. 



CUBA. 

O Cuba ! Patriotic martyr'd Isle ! 

Whose sons' brave hearts have bled to set thee free, 

To snatch thee from the tyrant grasp of Spain, 

Who'd crush thy head to make thee bend the knee. 

All Hail! Thou Child of dauntless courage great! 

Who, though in chains, still fights for liberty. 

America extends her hand and help. 

To clasp thy bleeding form across the Sea. 

What nobler women can be found than thine, 

Who, like the Greeks, upon the field descend. 

To follow close in battle's smoke, their men; 

With them, their homes and country to defend? 

Be brave, ye struggling warriors, awhile. 

For Lo! The dawn of Freedom is at hand, 

And soon, thy shackles bursting from thy feet, 

Triumphant, thou wilt rise to rule thy land. 

Thy cry, the nations of the earth have heard, 

And seen the outrage to thy people done. 

Thus, with one voice, thy rights they all proclaim. 

And watch and wait to applaud thy vict'ry won. 
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LINES ON DEWEY'S ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK, 

Awake ! Arise ! Our hero's here ! 
From over the foaming sea 
He came, like a flash of the sun, 
All clothed with proud-won victory. 

Our gallant Dewey's home again, 
The victor of the Spanish war, 
Who crush'd Castalian fleets to dust, 
And his, unscath'd by wound or scar. 

He brings us trophies from afar, 
Back to America so free; 
So wave the banners bright on high, 
Amid loud huzzahs of Liberty. 

Let ev'ry one rejoice to-day, 
And bless the name of Him on High, 
Who guided safe our hero great, 
And writ his deed athwart the sl<y. 

Let all the world see how we love 
The brave, who serve their country well ; 
And mark the honor we will pay 
To him in whom rare virtues dwell. 

On History's chart his name will live, 
And future nations will with praise 
Repeat the tale of that May day, 
Re-echoed in the poet s lay. 

AUTUMN. 

The Summer's face is ever fair to see. 

But far more tender is the Autumn's heart, 
And richer, rarer, too, the robes she wears, 

That match her beauty, unexcelled by art. 
Her voice is heard in plaintive, saddest notes. 

Like echoes of a love that once was gay; 
Her sighs recall sweet mem'ries of the past, 

Where stand the spirit visions, far away. 
She strews the grave of summer with brown leave 

The wind had kissed, but left to wither there; 
Symbolic of bright lives that must decay, 

And like things earthly soon must melt in air. 
The Autumn skies caressingly bend down. 

The flowers with a purer lustre grow, 
And earth doth teem with royal carnival, 

Of varied song, and colors all aglow. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Like some stranjje dream that visits one in sleep. 
Appears the World's Great Fair before the eye; 

Bewildering sight and thought with magic scenes 
That form a panorama 'neath the sky. 

Like ancient city of proud Rome or Greece, 

Doth rise its tower'd palaces on high ; 
And softly glisten purest walls of white, 

That with each other in their brightness vie. 

O, wonderous city, of a mammoth age, 

Which built thee swiftly as a flash of light ; 

O, grandest school, where rich or poor may learn, 
Where one and all may climb to knowledge's height 

Thou greatest monument the world hath known. 
Thou triumph of a century's strength and thoug 

To outlive all the passing change of Time, 
Who cannot steal the riches thou hast brought. 

Thou Mecca sought by all the world's vast tribe% 

Who daily come thy mystic face to see; 
Thou home of ev'ry science, ev'ry art. 

Where head and hand are linked in unity. 

TWO LITTLE BOYS. 
Dedicated to H, B. Jr., and F, S, Jr,, 

I know two little boys, in age so near alike. 

Two toddling youngsters, still in babyland ; 
But if you ask'd me which I lov'd the best, 

I could not say. nor would you understand. 

Two blondes, with skins as fair as falling snow. 
Two lads, with eyes of merry twinkling blue; 

Yet I can not tell who's brightest, best, 
For both into my heart, like angels flew. 

And one is ever saucy, quick and bright, 

Like cricket hopping all the live long day ; 
Tho' gay the other, still more thoughtful he, 

And tender is his heart as buds of May. 

But both, I'll always love as dear can be. 

And watch the two so happy in their play; 
As soft as now, may winds e'er kiss their heads. 

And Heaven's smile be on their hearts I pray. 
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MY LOVE. 

What care I, if her eye be dark or blue, 

If but my love to me be ever true ; 
What matters it, if she be fair or tall, 

As long her heart to me is all-in-all? 

What though in beauty's light she does not shine. 
If only I can always call her mine; 

What if no riches of the world she hath, 
If Love with purest soul doth guide my path? 
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FLOWERS. 

Oh, who is there whose love was ne'er bestowed 

Upon the flowers. Nature's darlings fair, 
Which from her fragrant mouth like bubbles burst. 

To scatter sweets o'er earth's grand palace stair ^ 
Their forms are varied as our fancy is, 

Their bodies delicate as clouds above. 
Their doings gentle as an angel's sigh, 

Their faces tender as a tame young dove. 
Their hearts are made of fragrant golden dust. 

Their dress is woven from the faries* hair; 
Their food is honey drawn from the purest dew. 

Their homes are built by spirits of the air. 
They are like infants from the hands of God, 

Imbibing strength from Nature's bounteous breast; 
They live and love, and have their cares and joys. 

And die with petals folded into rest. 
Their tints and shades no artist can produce, 

But strive to imitate their charms so frail ; 
They look to man for svmpathy indeed. 

And when neglected o'er their fate bewail. 
They speak in fragrant language that is strange, 

And send a message on each passing breeze, 
They only sigh when snatch'd by yearning hands. 

And captur'd, e'en in prison strive to please. 
They bring us hope when Spring is welcomed back. 

And soothe our sorrows by their patient face, 
Ah! truly hath the Maker lessons taught 

la these rare gifts that deck the earth with grace. 
The infant plays with flowers as a toy. 

The bride doth clasp them to her bosom white. 
Young lovers twine them into wreaths with joy, 

We place them o'er the dear ones gone from sight. 
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WITHIN THE TABERNACLE. 

Throughout the long and weary day, 

And 'mid the stillness of the night, 
With no one there to watch or pray. 

Save for the swinging altar light. 
The Savior sweet, safe-hidden lies 

Behind the Tabernacle door ; 
And listens to the weary sigh 

Of sinners that His help implore. 

Alone he waits for us to come. 

And whisper secrets in His ear; 
Outside the world's loud, — roaring hum. 

But there with Him, there's naught to fear. 
His tiny hands are open wide. 

To give us gifts most rich and rare. 
And in His heart that bled and died, 

Doth pity dwell for ev'ry care. 
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A VOICE OF LONG AGO. 

Twas a day that poets love to write of. 

One so full of life and song, 

One that with the magic of its beauty. 

Leads us in sweet dreams along. 

All the air was fragrant with the perfume. 

That young Spring upon her way, 

Loves to scatter in the footsteps of the 

Bright and blushing month of May. 

As I walked all throucrh the woodlands lonely, 

'Neath their tall and stately trees. 

In the stillness heard I voices calling. 

Like the mermaid of the seas. 

Then I hastened to a babbling brooklet. 

Where I placed my eager ear; 

There I heard the tune I sang in boyhood. 

When my heart was void of fear. 

Then in sighs told I the waves my secrets. 

Which they carried to the sea; 

As in youth I bathed its face in tears. 

Or had laughed with it in glee. 

Found then I rest near youth's kindest playmate, 

Whilst I lay me near its side, 

Listening to the soft and soothing murmurs, 

As the waters onward glide. 
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HAIL, SWEET SPRING. 

O, bursting bud! O, quickening new-born Life! 

All hail! O, ^rentle, kindly Spring to thee! 
O, welcome Joy, that springs from out the earth, 

O, blessed Light that falls o'er land and sea! 

O, Song of Birds that tremble on the air, 
Bid Love and Hope regale the heart again; 

O, Flowers bursting into freshest bloom, 
With dewy tears, wipe from the world all stain ! 

LINES TO THE SACRED HEART. 

O Sacred Heart! whose burning rays 
Do thrill the world with life and love; 

O precious blood from Jesus* side, 
Make white my heart as some pure dove. 

O, heart! that wept, and broke, and died, 
Bcause it loved po'^r man so well, 

O Christ! the God-Man crucified. 
Let Thy pity with the sinner dwell. 

O soothing balm for ev'ry woe. 

Pour forth thy nectar rare and sweet 

To feed the weary starving soul. 
And raise it up Thy smiles to meet. 

Throughout the world will millions come, 
Thy sacred bread to eat to-day, 

And Christians proudly celebrate 
Thy feast in land e'en far away. 

The flowers brighter grow in June, 
Because they show their love for Thee ; 

And weave sweet chaplets day and night — 
Earths silent prayers of mystery. 

The birds* eternal hymns of love, 
In praise, all day they sing to Thee; 

And nature echoes forth her chant 
Of glory o'er the booming sea. 

The stars in purer glory shine, 
Because they yearn to light Thy way, 

So we in humbleness and love. 
Our poor tribute offer Thee to-day. 
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THE LAST TOKEN. 

All Rome had gone npon a merry holiday, 

So one and all did hurry to the circus grounds ; 
And there sat royalty, 'mid beauty, strength and grace, 

Whilst from the throng rose up coarse jests and jocund sounds. 

The wealth, the pomp, the pride, the life of Rome was there, 
The high-born maids and matrons came in fashion's garb, 

Whilst love-sick youths, great princes, and brave soldiers stood; 
The very emperor his throne did grace to-day, 

Why, never was a crowd in such a gaysome mood. 

And what did all sit panting, watching there to see? 
To view a noble band of Christian martyrs die? 
Ah, yes ! they love to feast their eyes on human blood, 
To hear the tortur'd victims in their anguish cry. 

But why these eager looks, 'mid women's piteous words. 
And why did one brave Roman General gloomy sit? 

A man of comely mein, of wealth and great renown 
Whilst shadows o'er his pale and sturdy features flit? 

Ah! see, the crowd doth* jostle one another now. 
Then breathless silence makes strongest hearts grow sick 
with fear; 
The careless smiles and frowns of scorn, fade quick away. 
Whilst many haughty dames wipe from their eyes a tear. 

For, lo! upon the arena's cold and gory sands 

Appears a martyr maiden, ready for the fray; 
Ah ! well may heartless pagans shudder at this crime. 

To make the sacrifice of lives their circus play ! 

For who could gaze unmoved upon such charm as her's, 

Or fail to read the purity that lit her eye, 
As thus she stood in resignation, meeting fate. 

And praying, strove to find sweet mercy in the slcy. 

So perfect was her form with grace, that artist's eyes 

Did envy such a model of a shape divine : 
And on her virgin cheek a tender blush had crept. 

For she was shamed to have her beauty thus to shine. 

Soft, silken hair in artless curls fell down her back, 
And like a cloud around her clung her dress of white ; 
Her hands were tightly clasp'd upon her heaving breast. 
As rudely on her shone the sun's bright, searching light. 

A sudden upturn'd gaze reveals a face to her, 
Whose sad reproach her heart doth smite with bitter ^^^.vk. 
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As he, the Roman General, caught her frightened glance, 
Which like a ray of sunshine on his soul had lain. 

This man his love and fortune at her feet had cast, 
But how could she, Christian maid a Pagan wed? 

So thus, from out her heart she pluck'd the fatal love, 
And chose for happiness a martyr's crown instead. 

But he, with madest hopes that rose above despair 
Resolved her faith and love to try the very last, 

And she the token to his trembling heart would give, 
As at her feet a fragrant rose of red he cast. 

With saddest smiles from off the sands she picks the rose 
And then a minute on her breast she lets it lie, 

But see, she throws it, watching it fall far away, 
The signals given — hark! the lion's angry cry. 

Upon her helpless form the beasts rush madly forth; 

One blow— one bite — one awful groan — ^then all is o'er! 
In horror rose the crowd, whilst lept the lover down, 
But on him springs the lion, before his prison door. 

Too late the cries, to late the rush of friendly help. 
He lies beside her, with their life's blod mingling there; 

In death, the hand of love united them for aye, 
Whilst thousands at this sight in silent wonder stare. 



PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN. 

O, Virgin pure — ^O, sacred Mother mild, 

O, Thou who bore the Christ-child on thy breast; 
O, patient woman with a martyr's heart, 

O, let my weary head upon Thee rest. 
O, fill my heart with holy tender love. 

And bid my soul rejoice with sweetest hope; 
O, blessed Queen of Heaven's royal court, 

Pray raise me from the darkness where I grope. 
O, hide my sins beneath Thy cloak so white, 

And let thy tender eyes with pity gleam; 
O, let Thy words of comfort soothe my grief. 

That I might see the light of Heaven beam. 
O, plead for pardon with Thy Son divine. 

That I may rest with Him when I shall die; 
O, guide my faltering steps upon life's way, 

O, Mother save me — hearken to my cry. 
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CLAIBORNE. 

O, Claiborne, a-nestling in shade of the woodlands, 
Like some bright flower, peeping its head from a vine, 
O Bower, where nature e'er smiles most propitious 
Mid music re-echoed from murmuring pine. 

Thou art the sweetest green spot, in Covington fair, 
Just lying at ease bv the smoothe banks of that stream, 
Whose beauty and fame are oft sung by the poet ; 
On whose clear waters one would fain drift in a dream. 

O, valley, where hovers the spirit of silence. 
Ne'er disturbed but by sweet thrillings of bird's wild song; 
Here, the gold of the sunlight doth tremble through trees. 
Whose rustle soft answers the waves humming along. 

When sunset is tinging the earth in its glory, 
Then thou'rt resplendent in robes of tenderest hue; 
And the river doth clasp the bright clouds to her breast. 
Whilst the first star, is striving thy beauty to woo. 

But if so fair in the daylight's brieht beam, 
Who can express thy mat^ical witch'ry by night, 
When woodland and river are shimm'ring in moonrays. 
Touching each wave and each leaf, with silvery light. 

And the splash of the stream — the lone sigh of the wind, 
Sound like the voices of ghosts that whisper on air : 
Then a mist rises uo in the glare of the moon. 
Whilst sleeping flowers are spilling their perfume rare. 



LINES TO LITTLE MISS JESSIE STELLA. 

Sweet little Jessie, whose eyes are so blue. 
Like twin daisies they sparkle and shine; 

And your smile is like music seraphic. 
Echoed by Angels from Heaven divine. 

Fair as a lily from heart of the Spring, 
You came like a fairy filled with sweet grace ; 

To make happy all who surround you. 
And enchant them with light of your face. 

May ever your heart be pure as the snow. 
And sunshine and music fall o'er your way; 

May the future e'er shine brightly for you, 
As soft and serene as mornings in May. 
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SAINT ROCHE'S. 

Beyond the city's habitation vast, 
Away from noisy life and buisy trsde. 

Amidst the nodding fields of golden-rod 
A chapel rises in the willow's shade. 

Where all is quiet as in a peaceful dream, 
And Heaven's purest breath is on the air, 

Saint Roche's modest shrine doth peep to view, 
In Campo Santo, 'mong sweet flowers fair. 

In ancient days a Priest, from German shores, 
Named Thevis, came upon our sunny land; 

And on this sacred spot a chapel built 
Which slowly rose in solemn beauty grand. 

No fitter place to pray as *mid the dead. 
Whose spirits hover near their resting place; 

And nothing to inspire the heart with love, 
Like face of nature, clothed in virgin grace. 

So to the care and love of great Saint Roche, 

Did Thevis dedicate his chapel dear; 
That from disease the citv should be safe. 

From epidemic's scourge to have no fear. 

In Gothic shape the chapel walls are built, 
With ivy vines from belfry to its base. 

Where birds each spring fly to and from their nests, 
To gladden by their songs the lonely place. 

The chapel floor is marble pure and white. 
And on its sides are vaults of holy dead; 

Whilst on each window hangs a patron saint. 
Which, from the colored panes, a brightness shed. 

On altar filled with flowers and with light. 
Saint Roche's statue with his dog doth stand; 

And 'mid the candles burning for a wish, 
Ex-votoes rise for favors from his hand. 

The stations of the cross amid the graves 
Are placed without, and rise in bold relief. 

Where many wend their weary way to pray, 
The Saviour's passion contemplate with grief. 

*Tis said that never pilgrim went away, 
Who had novcna made at this old shrine, 

But that the hope he prayed for was fulfilled. 
And that his heart was touched with grace devine. 
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So here, throughout the day, full many come — 
The old, the young, the weak, the lame, the bind, 

To pray for strength, or breathe their hopes aloft 
For sorrow's sting a soothing balm to find. 

And when the maiden's heart hath learned to love. 

At twilight she doth hasten through the gate 
To pray before Saint Roche in silence dim. 

That he to her might send a worthy mate. 



^5 



BEYOND. 

Beyond the mountain peaks that soar aloft. 
And kiss the very lining of the sky, 

Behind the circling masses of straggling hills. 
There lies a land of rest for you and I. 

Beyond the hanging clouds of tender hue, 

Beyond the horizon so far away. 
Beyond the fertile valleys and the plains, 

There is a place where all will meet some day. 

Beyond the heids now dancing in the light, 
Beyond the forest lost in silence deep. 

There is a country fairer far than earth, 
Whose visions come to us in dreams of sleep. 

Beyond the ocean's trackless path unknown, 
Beyond the winding river and the stream. 

Bright realms await the stranger to its shore. 
Where peace and brightest sunshine always gleam. 

Beyond the arid desert's gloomy sands. 
Beyond strange regions unexplored and wild. 

The light from far Beyond, unseen, doth shine, 
And beckons like a father to his child. 

Ah, yes ! Beyond there is a home of bliss. 
In that B ond all grief will find a balm; 

And there the heart will wake to music's charm, 
When ev'ry storm will cease in perfect calm. 

Beyond, all hopes that here are crush'd to naught. 
Will blossom forth like roses on a tree. 

Beyond, all fear, all pain and doubt will fade. 
Beyond, in that great land of mystery. 
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THE FOURTEENTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

Honor the brave who fought for the right, 
Weep for the men who fell in the strife; 

Cherished the blood of the martyr's spilt, 
For Justice, for Liberty and Life. 

A century's quarter is passing, 

But ever in mem'ry will linger ; 
The brave deeds of those heroes long gone. 

Made famous by poet and singer. 

Ne'er more shall the hand of the tyrant. 
Oppress us beneath a mantle of shame ; 

For Justice triun.phant now giiards iis, 
And unsullied's the city's proud name. 

Go there to-day and shed but a tear. 

O'er that monument of our love ; 
Scatter sweet flowers 'round that green spot, 

Cherish'd by Angel's watching above. 

MATED. 

Everything is mated in this lovely world ! 
To his partner coos all day the gentle dove; 
Down the valley, from the twilight stillness there, 
Sweetly calls the mocking bird his absent love. 

With an ever-swayinf motion all the trees, 
Hand in hand, do twine their bony fingers long, 
Caressing one another in strange fashion. 
Chanting each to each, a sad, impassioned song. 

From the woodlands every breeze a message bears 
To its sweetheart out upon the distant sea. 
And the river and the rushes, like two friends, 
Hum duets together in a varied key. 

Woos the west wind all the flowers by its breath. 
Waltzing with them on the carpet of the air ; 
Every wave does bathe the sand's soft yellow face 
With kisses warm and sweet, which none may share. 

Savage beasts in desert homes are ruled by love; 
Insects woo, delighted, in the realms of the sky; 
All the sensate life of earth in union throbs ; 
Surely man, without fair woman's love, would die. 
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THOUGHTS. 

No flower ever sent its blossom forth, 
But that some heart is gladden'd with its sight; 

No sun e'er rose to shine upon the earth, 
But that it help'd some toiler by its light. 

No wind e'er stirr'd across the tranquil sky. 

But that some bird it guided in its flight; 
No moon, or star, e'er spread its rays on high, 

But that some ship it led in path of light. 

No night e'er drew its shadows 'round the world, 
But that it hush'd some pain, or sooth'd some care; 

No cloud e'er dimmed the heaven's azure bright, 
But when it passed all shone again as fair. 

No music of the air, of voice, or hand, 
E'er fell but some stray chord it touch'd to life; 

No day e'er set, but some good deed was done. 
Or heaven found a victor in the strife. 

So thus we see all things in earth are wrought. 

To make man's heart rebound with sympathy, 
And ev'ry living thing its mission hath, 

To work with us in perfect harmony. 

LINES TO HER MAJESTY, WILHELMENA 

OF HOLLAND, 

On Her Coronation. 

Fair maid, to royal honors born. 

Thou art the harbinger of peace, 

To greet the world with smiles of Spring, 

Thy nation's valor to increase. 

Thy head will nobly bear the crown. 
To rule beside the Northern Sea; 
Thy heart will bless thy native land, 
And keep thy people brave and free. 

O ! Maiden-Queen — so young, so pure. 
To sway a great and mighty race. 
Thy destiny is indeed bright, 
Thou*lt fill it e'er with love and grace. 
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TO MY AUNT, SUZETTE. 

What words of praise, or fitting tribute could I pay, 
lo her, whose sister's orphans to her bosom took; 

Who as a mother sheltered us upon her breast. 
And through all the years, her place of honor ne'er forsook 

Twas she, our early footsteps guided forth with love, 
And in our hearts instill'd the precious seeds of truth ; 

'Twas she, our tender souls with patient lessons taught, 
And watch'd unfold the timid trembling buds of youth. 

No day has pass'd that she was absent from our side, 
And duty to her heart became a willing care; 

No task too hard for her to do in our behalf. 
And ev'ry joy or sorrow she did strive to share. 

Her busy feet ne'er tire upon her chosen path. 
And those dear toiling hands find household labor sweet ; 

Her smile, her voice, her step, to us is ever dear, 
I know, without her, our lives would be incomplete. 

Her life, like hidden saint's with holy deeds is great. 
Her soul is gentle as the leaves of flowers fair ; 

She truly reigns a Queen above her womankind, 
And that gray head, some day a crown on high will wear. 

A LITTLE PICTURE. 

A little picture, in my armoir hangs, 
It's faded and grown old with marks of time, 

But in its rusty frame a face is there. 
Which in my heart is kept with faith sublime. 

And dearer will that picture always be, 
Than any gifts the earth to me could give. 

Too sacred 'tis for strangers' hand to touch. 
For in its light a spirit pure doth live. 

I o^ten gaze upon those lovely eyes. 
That seem a message to my heart to send. 

And almost feel the love of those sweet lips. 
In silence, gently on my own descend. 

Ah, though I only knew her as a child, 
A mem'ry of a mother ne'er can fade, 
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And still her soul will haunt me through my life, 
To gaze on him, who on her breast hath laid. 

When sorrow sweeps the heart like angry winds. 

And sin and care will drift my bark away, 
Ah. then, I turn to that bright peaceful face, 

And am consoVd when to her soul I pray. 

No thief dare dob me of this precious prize 

For 'tis the rarest, richest gem to claim, 
And to my children 'twill be shown with pride. 

As I will teach them to revere her name. 



WHAT? 

What say the booming ocean waves, 
A-rolling o'er the boundless deep. 

What secrets tell the dreaming winds, 
A-whisp'ring softly in their sleep? 

What breath is that, so soft and low. 
That comes in stillness, like a sigh? 

WHiat echoes strange and weird arc those. 
That come so like a human cry? 

What languao^e of the birds is that. 
Which floats in witchng melody, 

What tales of passion and of love. 
They sing, in wondrous threnody? 

What fairy hand is that which pours, 
A nectar sweet in gardens fair. 

Where drowsy flowers nod their heads. 
All drunk with perfume in the air? 

What mystic visions do we see, 
Which twilight brings upon the sky, 

Such pictures artists never paint, 
All cloth'd in richest, rarest dye? 

What charmer's skill can change the earth, 
From smiles of Spring, to Winter's tears, 

Oh, ask not man, nor strive to know% 
'Tis God alone who rules the vears. 
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MY SISTER. 

I have but one sister, companion and friend — 
Sweet sharer and playmate of youth's brightest hour ; 

Together we grew in innocent childhood, 
With heart twined to heart like vine 'round a flower. 

Hand clasp'd in hand, we have stray'd o'er life's pathway. 
Always contented to wander through sunlight. 

Plucking the thorns from out the roses of hope, 
And fleeing far, far, from the shadows of night. 

Thy counsels have followed me on through the strife, 
Thy voice with its echoes will always be near; 

Thy hand e'er so tender, my footsteps will guide, 
With thee by my side, I'll have nothing to fear. 

Thou are not a college-bred girl of the times. 
Abounding in isms, so learned and great. 

Thou art not a pert flirt, nor belle of the ball. 
Nor a woman's rights voter, who loves to debate. 

Thou art a maiden most modest and simple. 
With woman's heart full of devotion and love; 

Thine ideals are pure deeds, that shine like stars, 
To guide us all on to our Home far above. 




Sbort Storiee. 



<5ran&e XEette— H Stoti? of tbe Sea. 

I OIXG SOUTH of Xew Orleans by boat, the broad rippling 
waters of the Mississippi are left to wind through narrow, 
muddy canals, where progress is but slow. Oceasionally a 
fool shady bayou is glided over, with the shadow of the boat elearly 
n'fle(!ted in. its limj)id dcjpth, where graceful trees bow over the 
water, nodding in a friendly way to those wlio pass b}'. Back again 
into some canal, to l)e j)ester(Ml with the over affectionate mosquito 
tribe who come to make you feel at home in full force. The swamps 
are ])assed, stretdu^s of tliem dnll and gloomy, Avhere the rank oyer- 
grown we(Mls grow high as trees, and the rush-like grass lies all 
tangled in slimy masses. ])Ut even here, in these ugly desolate 
^•>a^sh(^< nature has not scorned to leave traces of lier presence or 
<f»UA'enirs of her love, for now and then is caught a glimpse of some 
jnire wide eyed water lily, floating with its delicate pink petals on 
the gretmish waves, and on the banks are seen many curious wild 
blowers, too odd and i)retty to thrive in any other place than this re- 
Tj)ote spot. 

At night ihe frogs gaiher in bands together, raising their voices 
in croaking concert, sitting on toadstools and gazing up at the 
blinking moon. And fire-flies innumerable, hosts of these little in- 
sects swarm over the swamps, darting here and there in. sparkling 
ixn', dotting the whole length of the way with flickering light. Here 
all is so still, no sound but the puffing of the engine of the boat, or 
0>e splash of the little waves.only the echoes of the song of the frogs 
the cry of some wild bird to break the ]n on otony of the night's soli- 
tude. All lost in shadow save where the moon lines the darkness with 
^Iver, which trembles as it touches the water, and the heavens above 
are sy)angled with myriads of stars, that hang against the dark 
curtain oT the sky. 'J^he journey is a long and fatiguing one, and it 
i> with a sigh of relief that one's destination is reached. 

At tlie mouth of the Mexican Gulf lies a chain of islands, dot- 
ting the water like black pin heads rising from the waves. The 
fn-st of this i>roup of islands is Grand Island, now so well known 
j's a summer resort, and then comes Gra.nde Terre, followd bj 
Thnberlier, Calliou, (irand Calliou, and many others. Grande Terre 
like its sister islands is a lonc^ly enough spot, possessing little beautj. 
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except what barren nature has brought, and it much resembles a 
muddy shell thrown up out of the sea. The scenery is what might 
be called weird, sad but impressive in its wild grandeur, for here 
the earth is dressed in her coarsest garb, here she is found rough 
and uncivilized, untrained by arts of men, alone in her naked 
charms. From the shore of the island, one can stand and watch 
the foam-crested waves roll way out into the broad Gulf and see 
them coming from the ocean, as they grow larger and larger, as they 
approach the shore, tumbling one over the other. The white foamy 
spray plays over their swollen bosoms, teasing them and making 
them twist and jump, until like children, tired after a frolic, they 
fall exhausted on the beach. They spit out mouthfuls of pretty, 
delicate shells, as they lick with their green tongues the face of 
their companion, the sand; but not for long do they stay, but run 
out again to meet another friendly breaker, both joining hands 
together and skipping over the water. This is the place to come 
when the soul needs solace, for here the low, plaintive music will 
soothe it, and it will find sympathy for its sorrow in the echoes of 
the sea. Here is the place to think, and thinking, loose one^s self in 
contemplation of the vastness of the universe,, as one gazes on this 
measureless stretch of water, extending all around you, binding 
you in on every side with its mighty arms. This will bewilder the 
brain. Before you a sheet of wrinkled seams, waves and waves, 
nothing but waves, rising and falling, rolling along like paper balls, 
and racing back and forth. And there is other life on the island 
too, with the fishermen putting out their boats, spreading out 
their long nets smelling of the salt of the sea, whilst the women 
gather around them, and many a mother or sister's heart grows sad 
as they bid father, brother or son farewell, standing on the shore 
watching the boats sail away, straining their eyes, blinded with 
tears, for they know not if they shall ever see those loved faces again. 
The inhabitants of these islands are principally Austrians, though 
they are called Italians, and there ar^ also to be found there a 
few Malays, Spaniards and Creoles. They live in small huts built 
of rough hewn timber, standing among groves of oak-trees called 
"Chenieres"; the women cook, mend the nets or knit, and at- 
tend to the domestic duties, whilst the men go out on fishing expe- 
ditions, disposing of their prey for a good price at Barataria Bay^ 
which is situated back of these islands after many miles of swamps. 
Life is surely monotonous and dull here. The young have not many 
amusements, and grow up innured to a life of labor, used to hard- 
ship and familiar with danger. Outside of the going and coming 
of the fishermen from sea, the frequent storms or the arrival of 
a stranger on the island, there is nothing to interest one there or 
relieve this dullness. Occasionly a dance at a wedding, which is 
considered a great event, or a wake at a funeral, infuses commotion 
into the people, and puts life into everything. Otherwise, it is 
toil from morning until night, the same humdrum existence, every 
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day, never a change, never a variety, except when a storm rages for 
days at a time, rousing a great fear in every heart ashore. Light 
is then kept burning all night and the people gather together on 
shore, peering out into the darkness of the angry storm, patiently 
waiting for some sign or signal from those in distress. The 
few men at home and even some of the women will go out in skiffs 
to the rescue. Often a vivid streak of lightning reveals to them 
the boats way out in the sea going down \^ith all they hold dear 
on earth. Then a wail goes up, making itself heard above the 
clamor of the storm, and striking terror into every ear that hears it. 

It was a summer evening. The water was dyed crimson, and 
the sky, too, was red, tinging every breaker rolling in with blood,and 
the roar of the waves beating against the sand was deafening, ming- 
ling with the cry of wild gulls flying far overhead. Lolie Fernan- 
dez, daughter of the oldest fisherman on the island was standing 
jclose to the beach, looking with eager eyes far out on the blazing 
Gulf. Another girl coming down the beach carrying a large net 
over her shoulders, calls to Lolie, who is so attentively gazing that 
she hears not. Eunning along, she soon comes up to Lolie, who is 
startled when she is addressed. "What do you see out there, Lolie ?'^ 
her companion asks her. 

"Nothing, only watching the sunset. But what brings you out 
here so late Mariette, you ought to be in your cabin mending your, 
nets.'' 

"I came out to get a breath of air, it is so hot in the cabin. I am 
not waiting for a strange lover like you.'' 

An angry blush covered Lolie's face, but she merely laughed, 
and said: 

" How can you know what I am waiting for, you are in lore 
yourself with Gaspard, who lives on Timberlier Island, and no one 
else on this island knows him." 

"But your are flirting witli a perfect stranger, you yourself do 
not know, whilst Pierre is dying for love of you." 

"Well,'' said Lolie, "I have told Pierre I did not love him." 

"Why did you wait so long to tell him?" answiBred Mariette. 

"Oh you can't tease me Mariette, that's not like you." 

"See how red the sky is, Lolie, we are going to have a storm in 
a few days." y < 

liolie, turning pale, and with a tremor on hef.lip^^quickly.pays: 
"Oh, I hope that it will not come before two days. • T must pra]^ to 
the Virgin, you will pray for me, too, ^Mariette?" ^ 

"You are pale, Lolie, what troubles you ? The fishermen do not 
go to sea again before four days." 

"I know, I know it," replies Lolie. "But oh, Mariette, he — mj 
lover — I must tell you — ^but do not tell anyone — he is out at sea — 
gnd — ^he promised to marry me — he is coming back in a few days — 
I know he will." 

"Does your father know this ?" 
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^^0, 1 am afraid to toll him. He wants mc to marry Pierre, and 
I liate him. Neither Pierre nor m,y father suspect that I love this 
man, and lie comes often to my father's house. And oh, I love 
him so much.*"* 

•'it is Captain Jose A'clasquez, who comes on the island to trade 
often." 

•'Yes. ]i()w did voii guess it? Who told you, do you know 
bim?*^ 

•*1 have eyes to see. Lolie, I warn you, leave that man alone. 
He will prove false to you. Listen, before it is too late.^^ 

•'Oh, hut I love him so much. You do not Imow how noble he is.'' 

••That is nothing, I have heard others speak of him. I can not 
tell you all they said, but he — ^he is not worthy to be your husband." 

•'They dared not say anything against him,'' defiantly replied 
Lolie. '^I.et them say anything before me," and her eyes flashed 
fire. 

••(■ome, ]<^t us go in," .said Mariette, '^for see, the sun has gone 
di>wn, and the moon is rising out of the ocean." So arm in arm 

the two girls walked away They called Lolie "Eose 

cln Mer," for she was held high in the estimation of one and all on 
the island. She won her way to all hearts b}^ her kindness to the 
sick and aged, by hei* gentle disposition and affectionate ways. She 
was devoted to her father, and was indeed a comfort to his declin- 
ing age. Only on one thing they disagreed, and that washer refusal 
to marry IMerre Moret, a good youth of the island, but simple and be- 
neath her notice now, since Jose Velasquez came as his rival. Jose 
jVelasqu^sz, captain of a Spanish merchant vessel, often landed off 
these islands to trade with the natives. He saw Lolie, with her 
3--ich, brown, soft skin, her laughing blue eyes, her dimpled baby 
. j«outii ; eyes so blue, hair so gold, and face so sweet. All these he 
saw. and loved. A passing fancy, he thought to while the time away 
witli her, lil«» a child would fondle a pet or amuse itself with a 
new toy. He flattered her, and what woman gifted with good 
looks will not yield to flattery? He gave her presents, in one word 
})(' made her love him, by attentionvS, by words, by looks, which 
a <.'ultivated society belle would count as nothing, and soon forget. 
P)nt Tiolie in her simple faith, Ixjlieved all he told her, was as mobile 
as wax in his hands, all because she loved him. 

Night in the cabin. "Lolie?" her father says, "prepare a good 
Slipper, for Pierre will come to-night.'' 

''Yorx well father, but 1 will not see him." 

•'What !" hi' exclaims in surprise, "not see him?** 

••Ob father, I will Ik^ plain with you, I do not love him, I never 
did, ] ha\;e told him I could never be his wife." 

•*Uut you nuist, you have made him love you, you will fool him 
n4>w, and tliey will all call you *light-o-love.' Would you send 
bijw away?" 

••Father T' the girl cries, "do not say that, for I love another." 
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tNtkI falling 011 the ol<1 iimn's hrcn.^t. she tolls her father of her Iotc 
lor the captain, sobbing all the while. 

Her father is indeed siir]>rise(l. Tie is very angry that his 
slaughter should luive deceived him. But how can he speak harshly 
1<t her? ]Iis anger melts away like clouds before the sun. "Lolie/^ 
3K all lie says, "my child, why did you not tell me before ? You will 
he sorry for tliis. That man does not love you — but if he dares — 
jr»y (iod^' — and the ohl nuni rises from his chair with uplifted hand, 

'T)e calm father, 1 swear he loves me. He promised to marrj 

. Pierre comes, but tlie supper was lonely without Lolie there. She 
i-loeps with troul)led dreams. The old man sits up long after Pierre 
}»as left, thinking of Lolie all the time, and greatly doubting 
".tjiether any good can come from this love of hers. x\nd midnight 
fmmd him still thinking. 

]t is twilight of the next day. Two figures alone on the beach. 
Lovers, arm in ann, and the man takes a little round face in his 
}^and kissing it tenderly. 

"'lliere, 1 must go now," he says, striving to loosen himself from 
the girl. 

'*8o soon ? Stay until to-morrow, I want you to. My father, too, 
vanis to see you. You will not go?'' i)leads the girl. 

The man's handsome face twitches uneasily as the girl says this. 

''Ah, no I cannot stay, I should like to for your sake, but I must 
igtu"' he answers. 

"Oh Jose, but you will come back — soon — very soon,'' the child- 
, like voice pleads again. "You promise you will — to marry me — to 
iwake me your wife? — if any one should know — Oh why — " 

"Hush, do not speak so loud," Jose angrily replies. "If you 
Cr-y that way I will think you do not love me any more." 
" "Oh yes I do — hut when you go I shall be afraid — and then — ^" 

"Foolish girl. Lolie be brave, I will come soon again you know.'' 
But his voice seems to mock him a& he says this. 

"(J(X)d-bye, dear one; one more kiss, there — I shall go now." 

"God bless you" she cries "Jose you promise to come back?" 

JUit he does not hear her, he has gone too far, he is in the boat 
vow, an<l floats away from her sight. Gone, and with him her every 
Vope. One last look that is enough, and she sadly goes back to the 
^>abin. No sleep for her that night, unrest of mind and body, fear, 
♦•^morse, sorrow, all come to torment her. She has fallen, poor girl 
)«ke many hefore her, fallen in all her youth and beauty, foolishly, 
unconsciously, while he the wretch has fled. She would die of 
>*hame if it was found out, but where can she hide herself ? Marietta. 
Yes, her only friend, she will take courage and go to her. 

. A knock at a cabin door. A sound in the still night. The door 
^.pens in the darkness, and a voice, feeble, frightened cries : "Mari- 
clte for heaven's sake let me in." A girl with disheveled hair stands 
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at the door. IMariette brings forth her light. "Lolie. Why it ' 
is you. Come in. What has happened ?'^ 

"Oh do not ask, I have stolen awav from home. I have sought 
you alone, you of all the people on the island, you who loved me 
once, wlio warned me too late — " 

"Child ! what do you mean ? are you in your right mind ? what 
has happened ? you are pale, you tremble, are you in trouble ?^' 

"Alas ! I am ! Would that I were not. Oh, you are a woman 
pity me. Jose has betrayed and left me. InTow you know all. Oh 
save me — save me — ,'' 

Mariette took the girl kneeling on the floor into her arms, and 
tried to soothe her saying : "Poor child, poor child, what have you 
done?^^ 

"My father," Lolie whispers . "Oh, he must not know. Lei 

me stay here until then I shall go out on the sea — and 

look for Jose. He will not leave me V 

"Look for Jose ! Never ! I should kill him if I ever saw the 
monster." Answers ]\Iariette. 

Exhausted, Lolie lay unconscious in Mariette's protecting arms. 
She secretly sent word to Lolie's father who quieted all inquiries 
concerning his daughter's absence and disappearance from home* 
He announced to them that Lolie had been secretly married to Jose 
Velasquez and had gone to spend some time with her friend Mari^ 
ette. But these simple islanders although they did not believe 
the old man's stor}^ were afraid to wound his feelings, so only 
shrugged their shoulders, and clearly expressed their doubt of what 
he had told them. The sad haggard, wasted features of Lolie be- 
trayed the truth, and she shunned all her former companions, seem- 
ing to shrink from every one's gaze. She, once the favorite of the 
island, once so gay and happy, once so proud and flushed with 
the triumph of her youthful charms, reduced now to a wasted, grief- 
stricken creature, trying to hide her shame. Oh, what a blow to her 
father, he the oldest of the island men, he so honored and respected, 
he whom they sought for advice, he who was to guide their steps 
and point to them how to live. How he had watched over his daugh- 
ter, they would say, for he saw they did not believe his story. What 
an example to set before their children. Oh that such a sorrow 
should come to crush him in his old age, but he only bowed his 
head in resignation, and did not complain. He must bring back 
his lost sheep, that daughter who had been his pride and joy, she 
so pure and gentle, to see hel* life wrecked and ruined, forever. Hift- 
father's heart reproached him, but he had trusted her so, and never 
dreamt that sucli a thing could happen to her. Oh if we only 
thought before we leap, how different our past would be. This mis- 
fortune was infinitely worse than death. He could have seen her 
fair face grow pale, and watch those blue eyes sink camly beneath 
the ocean waves and not shed a tear, rather than have her living, 
with guilt upon her head. It is hard to understand what shame 
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like this is on an island, where all live as like one large family^ 
each knowing each other's every deed, for there were few 
secrets amongst them here. The months of summer faded, and 
now came the bleak desolate winter, but not so bleak as two hearts 
on that island. And Lolie pressed now her little Jose closer to 
her bosom, and patiently waited for her lover who never came. 

And Pierre, how did he feel ? Although he had been refused by 
her, he pitied her seeing her thus, and going to her, begged her 
to let him be her friend. But his presence always drove her wild 
with grief and shame. That he, too, should know it all stung her 
to the quick 

One night Lolie dreamt Jose had come back, and taken their 
child in his arms. Then she felt her baby's lips pucker up close to 
hers, she felt his little fingers pinch her cheek, she saw his blue eyes, 
blue like hers smile with joy, and heard his merry laugh. And 
she felt tliat indeed this was all that kept her from death. But 
suddenly, in her sleep, vshe thought she heard him cry. She awoke 
all trembling, and turned to draw him to her. 
All was still, only the splash of the waves on the desolate shore,and 
the sigh of the winter wind. She stretched her hand out in the 
empty darkness, seeking vainly at first for the child. She has 
touched him; her fingers involuntarily drew back, for his body is 
cold. 

Quickly she takes him up in her arms, she smothers hira with 
kisses; she shakes him to wake him up, she tells him to 
call her "mama,'^ but she only has in her arms a lifeless body. She 
realizes it and is mad with fear, crazy with grief. She screams 
terror stricken to Mariette, who occupies the next room. Marietta 
rushes in. "What is it?" she asks. 

"Mariette" she crys, "God has punivshed me, my child is dead." 
And moaning with pain, she sinKs back on the pillows. Alas! 
the next morning they find her mind has gone, the shock was too. 
great, and reason gave way before the unexpected blow. They 
care tenderly for her, who is a harmless imbecile. Indeed now the 
island people are sorry that they doubted the old man's words and 
try to repent by showing Lolie every attention possible. 

The years roll on, and with joy Mariette and the father see 
reason gradually returning in that shipwrecked brain, but with 
it returns memory, like a curse to haunt her forever. She feels 
keenly all the terrible reality. She deems herself as mean and 
worthless as the sea weeds all covered with dirt and foam, that are 
cast upon the shore. But hope has entered her heart. She has 
repented and attoned for her folly surely by the suffering she has 
gone through. And she prays to Heaven for strength to bear 
her cross. And He will hear her who knows how weak we poor 
human creatures are, and how we need His grace to help us live. 
He has seen how blindly she fell stumbling on the roadway of 
life. He has picked her up bruised and bleeding, telling her to 
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lnt)k \»|> ugain, ft»r Ho will :?iive her. The Prie>t of the island has 
•iivi^n her that onist^ation that ivligi*^^. :rinir>- But though re- 
p«»nt«nt and hojH^uK yet that life i? s,i«! : -.tl tin^ki-n. it is a blighted, 
rrushed. fatletl flower, only a reBevnior if v iiat oncv had been, and 
tHuv is no mon\ Oh ! man if you ixniUi <«v o:;»» i^f tlu>e blossoms of 
<'nrth defih'tl and trampUnl on by your u:»!^>ly touch, you would 
jionu^tinu's eurb the demon jKisj^ion within yon, and stop to ponder 
Nfhat a erime you etnnmit, and what a mis^^ry you eaust*. 

In the busy eities tliere are many like this |>oor girl, many rieli, 
^ome ]H»n*hanir wives and mothers, but they h«»ld their head up in 
pride, tht»y aiT n^sinvtiMl and s^vm to be hap;\v. Why? Does the 
world know it not ? Yes, it knows it well, but it is silent, raonej 
V)uy8 it^ tiuigue and smothers it to kivp a sei-ret, jx)wer, wealth, 
influence, all tlu>se eover the stain over, and strive to wash it 
»uvay, but it is alwa>*s there, and the reeonling Angel has written 
it iji the Book of Judgment. But to the poi>r, the ignorant, who d# 
not err wantonly, but who have not the eilueation of their city sis- 
1ei*s, when they falK it means eternal ruin on earth, no hope for 
Ihom, no refuge, only (JihI to look to and to entreat , . . . 

A storm has Ikhmi gathering for several days, and all the islanders 
<»xp€ct it momentarily to t.'onu\ Night lowering and dark, falls 
over the island. The night is still, even the waves are quiet, for 
there is an invisible something brooding in the air. Midnight 
comes. A little low numn of the wind, which Lolie hears and is 
afriad, for it reminds her of one night when her little Jose died, 
and she wonders whether her cruel lover will ever come back to her. 

The wind rises faster and faster. The waves fall with heayy 
thud on the beach, and all who hear these sounds know well that 
the storm is at hand. Lolie listens to the sobbing, tlie wild wailing 
i)t the wind beaten sea, which like herself will not be comforted. 
And she hears the moaning of the Cheneries, the shaking of the 
knotted, time-worn arms of the mighty oak, around the cabin. The 
>)ranches crackle and splitting, fall down heavily to the earth. 
What wind ! She shudders when she hears it. With one sweep, 
ihis storm-wind runs whistling around the cabin, and with a mighty 
j^upt rocks the building to and fro, always shrieking, groaning and 
howling in fierce glee. The lightening plays in her very room in 
rings of fire, while the thunder beats its deafening drum, bursting 
H'B it mils away in a babel of confused booming. 
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forth to waltz away with the craves, danciiig to the niusic of the 
di'stractod elements. She rises from the bed to pray. She crict^ 
aleud, '^O Dleu sauvez-lui! Marie Mere de Dieu sauvez man 
amour, nion bien-aimee, pardonnez lid el )noi,Jesn, Marie 1 ay ez pe- 
tie de moilShe is kneeling b(*fore a little statue of the Virgin and tlie 
wind flickering the light burning before it reveals the statue to he^r. 
and the Virgin seems to smile upo» her, when suddenly the light 
goes out, she is in darkness, but she crouches on the floor in terror, 
for there is a heating at the cabin door, and she fears to open it. 
Something seems to have fallen against it. She (trawls near tha 
door and puts her ear to the key-hole. What was that she hears, 
was it a grpair? But her feet are wet, the lloor is full of water. 
Is this the sea slowly creeping in to drown her? A great fear 
seizes her lieart, what if she should die ? Anoth(*r knocking against 
the door that makes it rattle and shake. Is it a tree floating in 
from the sea, or a stranded boat? Can it be a dead l)odj? Can 
it be him — Jose? This thought tempts her to bravery. Sho 
nmst.open the door, tliough the water shouhl rush in and drown 
them all, for it is sh)wly lilling the little room. Slie drags herself 
along the cold damp lloor, in the muddy water. She must feel for 
thekey. Oh, will she never lind it. And all the time there 
is a constant beating against the door. Ah I at last she iinds the 
key, seizes it in her cold, trembling fingers, and turns it in the 
grating rusty lock. In an instant the door Hies wide o])en, and a 
gush of slimy, murky water rushes in on her with a terifie force. 
Has the whole sea c<mie in to drown her? Sonu^thing has floated 
into the room, it is heavy and long, she can not see it, but it can 
not be a log. for it is soft, ami so cold. With much eft'ort she man- 
Ages to close the door agaiji. She wades in the room and soon strikes 
a light. With the candle she turns to see what lies there on the 
• floor. But no need of a candle, for a vivid flash of lightning 
reveals a dead body lying there. She stands nmte M'ith horror, for 
llere is the drowned body of .lose. Yes, he did not come back, the 
tem])est brought hci- lover back to her, but dead. She is like one 
paralyzed, sh(» cannot s])eak although she vainly strives to scream 
to her father and Mariette for help. She stoops down and takes 
ihe wet head n])on her Jap, and passes her lingers thnmgh the 
thick, black hair, drii)ping with foam. She calls to him, she 
caresses him, nud kisses his pale scaled li])s ovcf aiul over again. 
Ah! she. can Hot bring him back to life now. With one great 
pent up cry from her heart of hearts, ihe unfortunate woman falls 
over her dead lover, and with that scream of agony her soul hurst 
asunder and scnight rest at last, ^lariette, and Iuh* father startled 
both by the stoi'in and her cry, rush into the rooju, only to find these 
two dead together, united in that long sleep that no mortal hand 
e^n rouse. 

Xrari(»tte finds in a leather ]>ouch attached around Jose's waist 
a letter. She reads it: "Lolie I will come to you at last, driven j^ 
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here by remorse, I can no longer live without seeing you again. 
I know I have deeply, shamefully wronged you, so pure and good, 
^ind unworthy of me. I did not love you then, it was passion only, 
but now it has turned into an unhappy love. I do not ask you to 
forgive me, but only believe that I loved you, that I longed to re- 
pair the injury done you. God has cursed me. Misfortune has 
marked my path ever since the day I left you. From a captain I 
xim lowered to an humble sailor. I often wished to come back to ' 
you, but I was a coward and was afraid. But a surer vengeance 
than that of m.an has overtaken me. I am in the midst of a terrible 
storm, and — I cannot finish writing — I will put this in my pouch — 
it is around my waist — ^if they should find this on my dead body 
they will give it to you — for I know — I will never reach — ." The 
letter here abruptly ceased, it was crumpled and damp, but written 
in a clear bold hand. Rushing to the old man, Mariette gave the 
letter to him saying: "See this came too late, poor girl if she had 
only lived to know he loved her.^^ The old man read it and wept 
long over it, as he thought of her who was gone. 

The lull in the storm had come. And the third day dawns deso- 
late and sad over the bleak storm shaken island. There are deep 
furrows all over the land, where the hand of the storm had cut deep 
into the earth like the sorrows which had made such terrible wounds 
in Lolie's heart. 

The waters are strewn with debris, dead bodies, uprooted trees, 
and ship-wrecked boats. The sunlight was struggling through 
the gray, dull clouds, trying to bring back gladness with its light 
to the earth, and the turbulent sea had been hushed to rest by the 
kiss of peace, calmly rolline little green waves on the shell-covered 
beach. AH was bright and full of joy, hope was breathed over the 
island again, peace and calm reigned everywhere. Everywhere? 
Ah no, two hearts were bowed down with sorrow, mourning her 
who had been taken away in the storm. Could the island be happy, 
and not feel her loss, did it not know she was not there ? The world 
is strange, and things went on the same. 



Cbe Hrtist anb IHts picture. 

IS midnight in the Valle di St. Antonio. Tlie scene, like all 
those of Italy, is of surpassing beauty ; the tower of St. Anto- 
nio rises on a gentle slope^overlooking a river ; the moonbeams 
spread o'er the landscape ; a veil of glimmering light, that plays like 
tlewdrops on the rustling leaves, tinges the heights of the tower with 
silver, and like a child, resting on its mother's bosom, sleeps qn 
the surface of the water. The trees weep and moan as they toss 
their branches to and fro ;the patter of the falling leaves can be heard 
for 'tis Autumn, and the sk/ is cold and clear above. 

In the turret-chamber of tlie tower, where bums steadily a feeble 
light, absorbed in his beloved work, there is one who heeds not the 
scene. The room is bare and plain, but here and there are busts of 
statuary, and one or two old moth-eaten paintings, whilst in the 
center of the floor there is a large canvas resting on an easel, and 
o^er which the artist's brush is playing with skillful touch. His 
form is tall and manly, but the work of days and nights has rounded 
his manly shoulders; the fire of his eye is keen and bright; his 
cheek is wan and hollow, and his hair flows dishevelled on his 
neck. On the floor, beside him, lies the painting of a dancing girl, 
wherein are depicted all the traits of joy and passion, but this was 
not accepted by the art critics, for they said it lacked the charms 
til at please the eyes of the world. Disappointed and angry, the 
artist leturned to his studio and threw the picture to the ground in 
disgust. There were all his hopes shattered and crushed, the idol 
of his heart treated with scorn, the fruitless labor of sleepless days 
and nights the dreams that made his life sweet to him and brought 
v:iin thoughts of fame, fled forever, and with it all the grain of 
his golden youth, all the divine thirst of the painter, and all the 
joy of his soul. 

'Twa? but too true, his health had failed him, and his brain 
was on fire with the fever of his baffled efforts. This war could not 
last long; he was taken violently ill, and when he recovered he was 
but the ghost of his former self, and had to abandon all hopes of 
perfecting his painting, for he was told that he must study under 
better masters, to acquire that skill without which no feu sacre of 
art avails. 

How was he to do this ? He had no means, and but few friends. 
It was in such a delimma that we find the poor artist sitting in 
his room in the tower, with the wind blowing the flickering flame of 
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bia lamp ajjJ tin? luoouli^lit stream in<:j into the o|)i»n t:astMue:«t- 
Ik* is determiiied to make one more trial, cost what it ma\% wlum 
suddenly he remembered a j)rayer that his mother liad taii<(lit ]iim* 
when a chihl lie had knelt at her knee, and he i'eit how much Jn? 
had neglected to think of much less pray to the great Artist of 
all things, the author of this world's wonderful and sublime pano- 
rama. He immediately sank on his knees and breathed forth a 
prayer with the inelfable simplicity and sweetness of a child, and 
"which was borne bv tlie winds of night to the throne of the Most 
High. 

He rose and began tracing lines on the canvass; it took the sha]»e 
of a man, then of a cross; and gradually grew more distmct as the 
brush flew iji rapid and masterly strokes, blending all the colors into 
one ])erfect whole. Oh. how raptnons ! 'Th the dying (Christ on 
the hill of Calvary. \Vhat inexpressible love and pity beaming fortli 
from those upliftiMl ii\'v<>. What holy resignation and ag<my in tho 
distorted features of that sullerijig face! How perfect the cruet 
crown of thonis. piercing that divine head! See tlu* nails fixing 
those hantis and fiM.'t to the cross, and the blood, red and warm, flow- 
ing from those wounds, whilst His Sacred Heart is ]>ierced with a 
lance! ()1k who woula gaze on this, and not be moved with pity? 
The artist has ])ut the last stroke, the finishing touch, and now the 
picture breathes, it lives. The dawn, an autumn dawn, is rising in 
the sky with clouds of orange, russet and sunburnt gold; its mellow 
tints linger over the student and his picture, seeming to kiss the \ip- 
lifted face of the artist, pale but snuling in the sunlight of day. 

Alas! He moves not; his soul fled with the last stroke of his 
hrush ; he died content, with his life's hope not only fulfilled but re- 
alized. They discovered him that day and his wonderful picture; and 
his brother artists, and even the cynic critics thronged to his studio 
to see the dead painter whose art was acquired by a single prayer. 



Xiaenonab.— an luMan Ualc. 

SWISH! 8WTSH ! sing the waves; to-wit to-woo, calls a bird^ 
flyiiig from percli to perch of an oak tree, whose twisted 
anus bend so low as to tickle the face of the water into 
rippling smiles, that broaden into dimples, and the Wind 
Spirit, gliding to and fro, fans with her gentle breath 
the pink-bosomed water lilies as they lie resting on soft beds of 
rnshcs. Silence undisturbed holds sway with the wand of solitude 
and not a sound bre«nks the stillness there, save a murmur like the 
whispering of a ghost, that rises from the trees, or the flutter of a 
bird's wing as it speeds in its flight upward. Shadows, cool and 
playful, hover from spot to spot, as they are driven at the will of the 
wind, and the patter of the dewdropscan still be heard falling from 
the trees, although it is late in the evening. A sky of opalescent 
blue, dreamy and hazy, stretches over land and water, whilst 
fleecy clouds sail overhead like white-winged doves, and the soft- 
ened radience of the sunlight, as it shines over the landscape ting- 
ing everything with its mellow tints, and bathing the heavens and 
the lake in a golden flood of light, all form a picture worthy of an 
artist's brush; a scene visionary and beautiful as some pastoral 
idyl sung of !)y the poets. 

Amidst this scene of beauty stands a forest, girded on one side 
by a lake that ever joins in unison to the song of the woodland, with 
its music of the waves, 'and on the other side by a plain 
that extends far northward until it touches the edge of 
the horizon. Beyond the lake a white ribbon seems to cut the 
forest in twain, where the winding Mississippi sweeps along with 
its mighty waters. Sweet aroma fills the air and the fragrant smell 
of pine is there, and the coolness that pervades the place is like 
that which is felt in some dell, whilst the splash of a heron is 
occasionally heard in the distance, or the cry of a wild duck disturbs 
some birds from their nest, ^ow, a boat skims lightly over the 
water away out near the opposite shore, where, if the eye be 
keen, it might faintly disceni a few tents mapped out against 
the sky. Tlie skiff draws nearer, so near that the soft dipping of 
the oars in the water can be heard to splash and a dark stooping 
figure casts a shadow in the wake of the boat. 

The paddling has ceased and the skiff slowly makes for the 
shore; as it touches the beach, an Indian youth, all gleaming iu 
war paints, with the feathers in his head shaking in the breeze and 
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Jhis tomahawk slung lightly over his shoulder, jumps to the land. 
He is one of the Choctaw tribe, tall and commanding of presence^ 
with all the ardor and flush of rosy youth pictured in the keen an4 
luminous eye, on the haughty brow, on the full and half opea 
»outh and the light and agile step, that scarcely touches the 
ground as he treads s'wiftly over the leafy track leading to the 
woods. And withal, there is a grceful and easy motion of bodf 
AS he hastens along with the air of a monarch, that liberty 
written in every step that characterizes each child of the forest 
with something of tlic frc*edom of nature herself. His eye wanders 
from spot to spot, as if in search of some object, and often he stops 
in his walk eagerly listening, whilst his hand seeks the tomahawk 
hanging on his side. Nothing disturbs him.on his way onward; still- 
ness intense envelopes everything as it were in a cloak, stillness suck 
as must have reigned ere sin had defiled the earth with its noisy 
Btep. Occasionally tbe patter of a leaf falling to the ground 
causes him to stop in his reverie. After traversing the forest for 
some time lie halts and sits down on a stump of a tree to rest. 
Evening deepens; alrcnidy the shadows thicken, flocks of birds 
ly by hastening to their nests; the hoot of the owl begins to mar 
tiie solitude there and the farewell song of some bird fills the air 
with melody for a while, when its last note warbled with a thrill, 
dies out and is heard no more. The west assumes a strange color, 
an amber tint grows into one of red and the red fades into a light 
fink, that rests on a pale sea of exquisite yellow, and purple moun- 
tains form themselves in the sky, gradually falling over the rich 
islands at their base and hiding them in their sable arms. Now, 
nothing remains but a faint rose color, that is loosing itself in 
the golden splendor of the last rays of the setting sun as it 
bums like a ball of fire for a few seconds and then hides its head 
in a shroud of purple. Darkness runs its inky finger along the 
horizon, blotting out the bright light of day like a mighty wave, 
and washes the heavens in a dark blue water, whilst tiny diamonds 
eeem to float on the surface. Tender-eyed Cynthia, clad in her 
pure white robe, sets sail to her brilliant bark that now slowly 
ploughs the waves, leaving rims of silver in its track and then 
idly rocks on the calm, dark ocean, all ablaze with pharos of hope^ 
As the boat is blown to and fro, Cynthia smiles her sad smile, and' 
like a kiss, it thrills the stars with passion that breathes life into 
ihem, and as flowers are wooed to blossom, they burst with the radi- 
ance of glittering light. Silvered are the trees and the lake in the 
new world of light, whilst Sublimity ascends the throne of Night, 
who, with his ebon wand, calls black shadows to his side, that try 
io frighten the weary earth to silence, as they flap their wings over 
ihe corpse of the dead day. The Indian gazes long on the solemn 
fceauty, written all over the brow of night and then slowly unloosens 
«ome instrument tied to his belt that holds the skins together around 
his body. The instrument is shaped somewhat like a violin, and 
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irith one end resembling the mouth of a flute. He takes it up and 
begins sounding a note, low at first, gradually becoming louder, 
until it sings far and wide through the forest. The strains become 
Bweeter, breathing a strange, weird melody, mingled with the 
pathetic sadness a music as sweet as that let fall from the magic 
hand of Orpheus. These impassioned notes rouse the sleeping song- 
sters of the forest, who join in chorus from their leafy bowers. The 
Miusic rises and falls in measured cadences, echoing on the silent air, 
heard melting away down the dreamy woods ; the last note quivers 
and dies away in softest whisperings that seem fain to linger in this 
«acred spot, to send up this love chant played by the lone Indian 
to his hiding loved one in the woods, in the very arms of nature. 

"Wenoriah," calls the youth, in his soft musical voice, a voice so 
clear, and tuneful, that his tribe called him Wabun, after the gentle 
East wind, though in battle and in games he was known as Kwasind, 
the man of strength. And that sweet name of Wenonah, cherish- 
^ in legend, by the Indian nations, she who was wooed by the 
West wind, she the mother of the brave and noble Hiawatha, that 
name reverberated through the aisle of sighing trees, crying We- 
nonah onah, ah, ah, a, until an Indian maiden, hidden in the depth 
«f the forest, and waiting with beating heart for the token of her 
lover^s coming, recognized that beloved voice and hastened to the 
«pot where her wooer was ready to pour forth his love in the custom 
•f the nation. A noise of feet, ever so light, light as that of the 
doe fleeting from the enemy, was heard beating on the mossy track 
leading through the arches of trees; then, an answer to Wabun's 
tall filled the place with the rich imcultured notes of a woman's 
voice, and some one could be seen coming in the distance, running 
gracefully along. A rustling of some leaves from the branches 
that hang low, near the groimd, reveals the Indian maiden, whose 
name was sent up by Wabun, in the solitude of the forest, and who 
springs forward in front of the musician. There she stands, We- 
nonah, the pride of the Chickasaw race, the graceful lily of the 
forest, the soft, dark-eyed maiden, the daughter of one of the eldest 
of the tribe, trembling with the delight that Love with all his 
witchery, and all his secret power, knows so well how to paint 
on blushing girlhood. Yet, in all this joy of meeting as Wabun 
clasps her to his bosom there is a fear written on the face of the 
maiden, and with a sigh she relinquishes herself from the caresses 
of the honey-voiced youth, and thoug:h she draws herself up with the 
haughtiness of a true red-blood, still she anxiously looks around 
the trysting place knowing the fate that awaijts one who is traitor 
to his tribe. Her deep-souled eyes beam with the tenderness of 
the stars of Spring, and their gaze is lit up with the fixey passion 
that consumes life itself, in its fierce flames, but still there is a 
shadow that hovers over the full rounded cheeks, and the laughing 
mouth seems to quiver as if in concealed pain. But Wabun re- 
mains unmoved by fear, as he towers in height above the girl stand- 
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ing at his side, defiant as the giant oalc, shielding the woodbine 
that tenderly clings to its mighty arms. Well may they both 
tremble, for an Indian's hate is one that thirsts for vengance, till 
the last drop of blood atone for the wrong. The two tribes am 
enemies, and but a short time ago the Choctaws refused a treaty of 
peace from the Chickasaws, and, if the love of these two be dis- 
covered, dreadful consequences may follow. Thus it was instead 
of wooing Wenonah as is the custom, by playing for several moons 
before the wigwam of his beloved, he wooed her in the forest^ 
amidst the solitude of nature, with no jealous eye to see their meet- 
ings, and no one to hear their songs of love, save the whispering 
trees, the singing birds; no one to mark the phases of their passion^ 
but the silent stars. For five moons he had come from across the 
lake to woo her, and on the seventh moon he would steal her away,, 
arid carry her to a wigwam of an allied tribe, where she would wait 
every day his coming from the hunt, where she would smooth the 
skiris to rest his weary head on her lap, and where she would 
deck him as her hero for the fight, with bright feathers she would 
pluck from his trophies, ^^y gentle Wononah,'* Wabun says, ^^be 
not affrighted ; whilst thy Wabun is near no harm can befall you, 
and this arm will shield you from the wrath of even Annemeeke the 
lightning, and so let us pray to Manitou the great, to send us the 
blessings of the har\est feast. But two moons, and then we will 
be far from this land and we will live with those who will 
welcome us, even as a father. "Wabun, Wabun, Wabun,^' We- 
nonah cries, "but what will Oneiga, my father, do; when I am 
gone he will pine away, and die cursing his unfaithful daughter^ 
and my sisters they will all call me a traiteress, and you your chiefs 
will heap with scorn. Our tribe will wage a dreadful and lasting 
war, and the old wounds will open afresh, and I will be the cause 
of all the misery, and I will make you a coward, a coward yielding 
to my love and abandoning honor and glory for my sake.'^ And her 
graceful and willowy form, like a lily bending to the wind, shakes 
with grief whilst her dark tresses fall like a black mist over her 
brown arms, all gleaming with barbaric spoils, and that wildly 
beautiful face beaming with all the love lights of passion, is sad 
in the shadows of pain. Wabun thus consoles her. "0, We- 
nonah, my beloved, thou the perfumed West wind, fragrant with 
the thousand ordors of the maise, in the ripening corn-fields, thou 
pure as the modest lily, thou my laughing Minnehaha, shed no- 
tears, as the coward Mingocs do, for we will travel in the moon of 
leaves, whilst Guskewau, the darkness wraps us in his dark arms^ 
-and we will trayel to another land, where we will seek a life of love 
and peace. I will fight for thee, and we will beseach Gitche Mani- 
tou, the master of life, to send Waywassimi, the thunder, and 
Annemeeke, the lightning, to strike the enemy, and if we fall into 
the hands of the ghost of death, we will be free, in the happy- 
hunting grounds, where we will rest in eternal joy, in the wigwam 
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rj Ponemah the Shadow of the Hereafter/' Thus he soothed her 
Korrow, with sweet words of hope, and soon they parted to meet 
iigam on the next quarter of the moon, whilst Wabun went away in 
his boat with Wcnonah wafting ki5^.«es to him over the waters of the 
Take, and he, sounding a farewell note from his instrument of reeds, 
ihe music breathing upon the air in weird sweetness. Back to her 
Indian village she hastened, lonely and sad, no one to hear the 
loud throbbing of her proud heart, aching in this passion of sorrow- 
ing love, save Guskewau, the darkness, and no one to see her steal 
Kteathily creeping back to the wigAvam, like a thief, save the moon 
loqking palely through the veil of tears. The fires were slowly 
dying, and, like a ghost, she entered her tent, whilst Nepahwin had 
come to every wigwam, and had closd the eyes of the Chieftains, 
iu the bandage of sleep. 

All the night Wenonah lies awake listening to the song of the 
pines, calling Minewa-wa, Minewa-wa, whilst the waters answered, 
Mudosky, Mudosky, and the Wawanaissa, the Whippoorwill, mourn- 
fully sends up his plaint to the cold pale moon. She sleeps, to wake 
from wild dreams of Wabun, and then she thinks and thinks over 
and over again of him who is so far away from her on the opposite 
Ehore, whilst her heart grows sad with longing, and she reproaches 
lierself, for being a traiteress to her tribe. 

Ah, but her passion for Wabun surpasses the love of kindred and 
/ace, building a fire so fierce, that her strong Indian heart is 
htifled in its devouring flames. The love she hides from all, like 
Ktolen gold, for is it not stolen fruit that is the sweetest, and is it 
not the hope that seems the faintest, and which we fear will never 
be realized, that we dote upon the most ? Thus she fell slave to this 
(consuming passion, which led her on in its blind mazes, alluring her 
"#ith fair}' pictures, all painted in false colors. And she weaved im- 
probable hopes, hopes which only an inexperienced, wayward spirit 
like this Indian's could thoughtlessly weave, hopes that whispered 
courage to her heart, from every tree, every flower, every breathing 
thing. And why should not this child of the forest cherish her own 
wild hopes? Have we one and all, not our hopes that we carry 
with us, in the secret depths of our soul, waiting patiently to see 
them bloom into realization, or watch them silently fade, and wither 
into the dust of nothingness? The painter lives by the hope he 
fiees springing up from his canvas, the poet from the verses he 
weaves together, and the author from the hope rising from his work 
iis it gradually takes palpable form and shape, re-echoing the words 
of wisdom taking birth in his brain, and falling from his pen, in 
mighty strokes and dashes. Youth runs the race of life, in the 
hope of acquiring love, fame and glory, the aged live in the hope of 
that better life to come, the priests of God live in the hope of the 
fionversion of the sinner, the very villain cherishes his own dark 
and secret hopes; thus we the cratures of a day, live for hope, 
court it, fondle it, feed on it as on bread, and from the cradle to 
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the grave, it attends us in every walk of life, and we follow iis? 
flickering lamp that allures us with deceitful light. Her heart 
touched by the finger of love, yielded to its gentle pressure, and bImi 
reveled in the new sensations which passion creates in us; she wa« 
intoxicated with this wine that seemed to thrill her veins with ex- 
hiliarating joy, drowning her very self, as it were, in a fire whoae 
devouring flames consumed life in its awful grasp. 

She clung to this dream of dreams, that dawns upon the horizon 
of every life unexpectedly bome time in the course of events, anl 
she clasped this phantom to her bosom, this phantom that haunted 
her by day and by night, and which she understood not, that vision 
of sweetness that crowned every hour, with a dew-sprinkled wreath 
of red roses. And Wabun adored the very ground she trippe# 
upon, to him she was as the sunlight is to the morning, or the 
calm, ])ure moonlight is to the night. 

Likfc the desire of the moth for the star, he yearned with all the 
ardor of his manly strength and all the deepness of his passionate^' 
love, for the bright and smiling face of Wenonah, the lily of tho 
forest. And the world seemed strangely bright to these youthftft 
lovers, and everything seemed clothed with joy that beamed froM 
their hearts, that like Parthenia, and Ingomar, were joined in 
unison, one to the other. "Two souls with but a single thought"^ 
two hearts that beat as one." 

Evening has set in, the camp fires throw their red glow on thf^ 
wigwams, where the squaws and children sit, watching the Choctair 
chieftains, gathered around the cheerful blaze, and smoking lon^ 
pipes, whose smoke mixes with the shadows that envelope the lant 
in dakness. They tulk loudly, and seem to be in earnest discussio* 
and, every now and then, one of the w .Triors addresses those arouni 
Jiim whilst the finger of passion traces the frowns of excitement, 
on their brow, and wrinkles their painted skins with anxiety. The 
discussion is ended, and all jump to their feet, and gather arountt 
a stick, and commence to dance and whoop in a savage manner. 
Long they go through weird and wild figures, whilst their cyelit 
glare with fire, and their voices sound like those of the demons^ 
of the kingdom of eternal darkness. Wenonah, knowing nothing 
of the danger that threatens her tribe, is walking in the woods, ad- 
miring the skies, melting into the soft twiliglit> that hangs like 
a clinging mist to the earth, before it is lost in the dimness of nighl. 
The moon, slowly rising, shines clearly on the tents stretching on 
the opposite shore, she watches, to see if she can find any^tracei* 
of Wabun, A skiff pushes out from shore ; ah ! how her heart is fill- 
ed with gladness, for she thinks it is her lover coming to meet hwi 
idolized queen. But, no, he always conies alone, and there k 
another boat, slowly following in the track of the first, and still ar- 
other, until all that side of the lake is dotted over with these boatB 
that look like black specks floating on the waves, but she knows to(» 
well their meaning, and she shudders with fear. It is the Choctaw^i 
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who are crossing the lake to wait in ambush, all night, in the woods, 
and to swoop down at early dawn, like a hawk, on its unexpeeting 
yietim. But they will be foiled this time, and though the lov*» 
for Wabun rises to her aching heart, still she must betray him, «he 
must be a true daughter of her race, she must tear out this \oy^ 
from her, pluck out every root that had grown into the tenderes?: 
blossoms, and hurl it like a fiery brand, into the lake, or trample 
upon it as upon a venomous serpent. Her brain is on fire, thought 
rashes upon thought ; in a maddening whirl she cries out in agony ; 
"0, Wabun, why did you bring me to this ? Why did you woo m« t 
Only to turn our love into the bitterest hate?" But he hears her 
not; at the very moment he might be crossing and she must warii 
her people. It is a hard struggle, but patriotism, that burns ia 
every heart no matter how savage, rises superior to love born c^^ 
passion, and she rushes like a hunted beast back to the village, an* 
there relates her tale of woe. They prepare for the fight and all. 
is in readiness when the fatal hour shall have dawned. And that 
hour soon came to the awaiting foes, and they were met that morn - 
ing with a force equal to their own. Fierce rs the battle, whilst th"::^ 
wax whoop rings on the air, the arrows fall like leadened rain, and 
the battle axes are hurled with deadly blow. 

The fight is won, the Chickasaws are victorious but amidst aii 
iheir rejoicing, amidst the feast of victory, there is one heart, 
a woman's heart, that is sad, sad unto death, pierced with a thousand! 
daggers, as bitter and wounding as all the arrows of the foe. Wa- 
bun, Wabun the light of her soul, the pride of her heart, he is a 
prisoner, among her own people, and she is T)owerlesfi to save him ; 
this is what strikes deepest, deeper than any weapon. She rackrt 
her brain with devices to save her lover's life and all seems uselcHa; 
finally she resolves to try what pity will do, and she hastens to heir 
father and to the chief of the tribe, and in humble love confesacA 
her love and pleads for mercy, working on the feelings of their 
hearts, with all the wiles, and all the soft ways that woman can 
use to concjver tlie will of man. All to no avail ; they are deaf to her 
prayers, and they condemn him to die at the stake on the followin(»f 
morning. This drives Wenonah nearly mad, and now she will at- 
tempt anything to save him at hazard of her own life. With h. 
charm, that she procures from the witch of the tribe, she throws thot 
guard watching at Wabun's prison into sleep, and hastens to her 
lover, chained in his prison house. 

"Wabun," phe cries, "0, fly with me this night, suffer not death 
at the stake like a traitor, but come with me and we will go far 
from the vengeance of our pursuers, and if we die we will go to- 
gether to the hunting ground for if you leave me I will pra^ 
Manitou the mighty to take nie'to the kingdom of the lightning 
and I will haunt forever my tribe and send famine to destroy th« 
Choctaw race.'' 

Her threats were in vain, aud he was deaf to her prayer, sj^yipg 
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that he would not act like a coward as if he was afraid of death, for 
he tells her : 

"0 Wenonah, my darling, it will not be long ere I come from 
the shadow land to carry you with me to the island of the West wind 
where we will bask in the kisses of the eternal spring, and we will 
sail on the calm waters of the lake Nepanthe, and no earthly one will 
disturb our love-making. For I will show them how I love, 
you and I will die for you whilst my spirit takes wing and watches 
you, waiting for the happy hour when I will come and steal your 
longing heart, and will place it at the feet of the Summer queen.'' 

Thus they wiled away the last sad hours that they would spend 
together on earth, whilst Wabun little thought what horrible 
thoughts took shape in the brain of the Indian Maiden, as he 
caressed her with his broad and tawny hand that had wielded 
many a battle stroke in hate, now gently smoothing her long dark 
tresses like the tiny and soft baby fingers of a child. She, too, 
doted with agonized love on her idol, drawing out the very last 
bitter-sweet drops from the cup of joy, that she herself was to 
ruthlessly dash from her lips, though it tortured her soul with 
madness. They part, one embrace, one look and the Indian maiden 
has sped from the prison like a flash, leaving Wabun feasting his 
eves, in concentrated gaze, on her rapidly retreating figure. In 
the wigwam, silent as death, Wenonah thinks and thinks, though 
she recoils in horror from the only means left to save Wabun; yet 
the thought haunts her and whispers to her that it will be a re- 
venge on her tribe and she will baffle her people, though to part 
from Wabun costs an awful sacrifice. Her heart cries aloud with- 
in her like the moaning of Hagar in the desert for her children ; it 
ascends heavenward, but no answer comes, and the stars shine down 
on the tear-worn face in cold mockery. And such a beautiful 
night, too, with all the earth bathed in a pure white light, such as 
might have been let fall from an Angel's glittering ^nng, and 
BO holy is the silence that Wenonah is frightened at her own 
shadow. Alas ! desperation has driven her to do what the moon 
^11 hide its face from in shame. A breeze sings low in the trees; 
^weet as a lulaby, it is wafted to Wenonah, and it touches her heart 
with pity, and she rocks to and fro, whilst a flood of tears bedew 
her cheek, and her heart can be heard beating like a hammer in the 
stillness. All seems dreary to her, as Peboan the winter, and at last 
she rests seated on the ground,gazing with a wan pinched face gazing 
with her dark eyes fixed with a strange stare on vacant space, 
lite a statue of the prophetess, peering into the mystic shadow 
of futurity, or like a sailor woman watching upon the angry sea, for 
the bark which holds all she loves best, on this side the grave. . . . 
Midnight; dead in sleep are the mighty chieftains, dreaming per- 
chance, of another battle; black is the night, growing foggy with 
the fatal mismas, rising like smoke from the prairies, and in 
the blue vault above the stars and moon are blurred in a mist^shining 
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pale and wierdly, whilst stillnes awful and intolerable broods oter 
the woods. A figure is seen slowly, cautiously, stealing from a 
Tfigwam, all wrapped in a long blanket, noiselessly it glides along, 
past the rows of tents, past the sleeping braves, stopping at the 
spot where the chief of the tribe rests. There it peeps in his tent to 
€ee if the last danger post can be passed ; all is safe, and the figure 
continues to move on like a ghost, measuring every inch of ground, 
whilst its shadows fall long and thick on the earth. The form is 
lost in the gloom; there it is again, standing darkly against the sky; 
the face is turned upwards, as if in prayer, with the moonlight 
streaming full upon it, a face white and livid with pain, a woman^s 
face, reflecting a soul lost in passion, wild and sad, as the face of a 
young martyr. Who would not know that face so savagely beauti- 
ful and those dark eyes, that are ablaze with excitement, and that 
hair, falling listlesly over her brown shoulders ? What do you here 
Wenonah? She comes to the tent where her Wabun lies in sweet 
^Jeep; there slie enters and gazes on his beloved form; she stoops to 
}?iss his brow, as a teardrop trickles from her eye to his cheek, and 
all unconsciously, as the kiss is given, in dreams he murmurs softly, 
the name of Wenonah. 

What a pang shoots through her heart, the heart of a murderess, 
the heart brimful of love, the heart that will see its very life die 
rather than feel it bruised and broken, the heart that will support 
her to slay her Wabun ! Connscience stares her in the face, and paints 
the sin in vivid colors that stamp themselves on her savage soul, 
but passion conquers all, and her will is made, his fate is sealed. 
**No," she says to herself, "though it be a crime to slay him, to kill 
him thus in sleep, 3'et I would spare him the pain to be suffered in 
life, and a thousand times will I take his life away with my woman^s 
hand rather than he die in torture and shame at the stake.^^ Her 
]>osom heaves a sigh that shakes the very tent, dying in sobs on the 
«till night ; a last look she gives to Wabun, a look that eats into his 
very brain like coals of fire; he stirs imoasily; no time to be lost, 
'^Wabun,^^ she whispers, "forgive me, my love !" A sudden wind 
jises out of the depth of the night, and catching the words re- 
♦ichoes them again and again, whilst Wenonah pushes back the cur- 
tain of the tent and retreats some paces back. There she stands, 
majestic and beautiful, all quivering with emotion like a swaying 
vine reeling from the kiss of the wind — ^whilst the cloak falls from 
her and she plucks a bow and arrow from her side. Her hand trem- 
bles at first; will her courage desert her? No, see she fiies the ar- 
row firmly to the bow, that small brown hand levels it to take aim 
the fingers that oft had soothed the pains of the sick or wounded 
and had fondled the children of the tribe, cruelly tighten around 
the strings, one strong pull and the arrow whizzes like a lightning 
flash through the tent. The aim was shure; into the heart of the 
slumbering prisoner it falls, sticking there in his warm lifers blood, 
whilst one arm is lightly raised as if in the death struggle he had 
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tried to ward off the unexpected blow. A woman's cry, hysterical 
and awful, shrieks forth in the silence and rends the air and wakes 
the forests with echoes ; soon the chieftains and women gather to thf» 
spot, but gone is Wenonah, the distracted maiden, gone, with no 
trace left of her, save the death-sending arrow. They followed her 
through the forests, far and wide, but never was she seen again, for 
she had fled to find her lover in the land of shadows, the kingdom ©f 
the hereafter. 



XTbe IRomance of an <S)I& jflDan. 

LONG, long ago,, when New Orleans was yet a child in growth^ 
when up-town was hardly spoken of and remained almost a 
wilderness, down-town was still sparsely settled in the inter- 
ior of the town, and that portion lying near the Bayou St. John was 
ft vast swamp iminhabitable, desolate and barren. Nothing but 
marshy land was there, which was covered with grass, that rose in 
weeds as tall as trees, and mingled with bushes, wild, creeping vines 
and a few straggling stalks of cane and com that somehow had 
managed to thrive in that wild spot. A few trees arose to view, and 
an occasional cypress seemed to try to relieve the gloom of the place 
with its green, low-spreading branches. The solitude there was un- 
disturbed, save by some hunter^s step, or the echoes of a rifle, that 
would frighten the birds around, and send them screeching and fly- 
ing in quest of a safer refuge. In and out of these swamps, dark 
sluggish bayous meandered, wandering at will through the tangled 
grass, where all kinds of creeping, crawling life abounded. The 
principal of these bayous was the St. John, which connected with 
Lake Pontchartrain, and was used as a waterway for navigable pur- 
poses. Around this bayou, a few mounds of earth rose like little 
islands, where former aboriginals had probably dwelt in days un- 
known to us, and on these elevations some huts were built, chiefly 
occupied by old hunters who dwelt there, or some poor fisherman 
who plied their trade in the bayous. 

In one of these huts an old man lived, and, to the city people, and 
in fact to all who knew him, he went by no other name than "Papa 
Pelix.^' There was hardly a resident of the city who did not either 
know him, or had heard of him, for it was he who every morning 
went from door to door selling game, including the famous papa- 
bots. A smile and a pleasant word he had for every one he met, and 
few passed him by without stopping to exchange greetings or a few 
words with this old man. 

A strange thing with him was his reticence as to his past 
life, never .speaking a word that could throw the smallest 
light on his early career, or reveal a page of his former history, and 
invariably avoiding all questions alluding to his private life. Thus, 
a strange mystery wove itself around him, and he was looked upon 
with suspicion by some, and called a wizzard by others, though hia 
popularity with his customers never waned, and no one could find 
»ught that he did by word or action to condemn him in public opin- 
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ion. Yet, children, though they liked him, and loved to listen to 
his fairy tales he delighted in telling them, held him in awe, for 
their nurses, when they were bad, were vvr.nt to t^'ll them frightful 
tales about the old man, that caused their childish imaginations to 
j)icture him as a slave of the evil one. 

It was not unusual for belated hunters to find a hospitable shelter 
from storms, or the lateness of the night in the old man's hut and 
there were not a few who went there solely to strive to fi^nd out the 
.secret of his silence, but invariably returned no wiser than bef ore,but 
ashamed that they should have cast suspicion on such an honest, 
Icind old fellow. But the ignorant and superstitious class declared 
that he was not to be trusted and vowed that he was a voudoo be- 
liever and was a witch. 

What mostly gave rise to these strange tales, in the neighborhood, 
was his singular habit of playing the violin every night, keeping it 
up sometimes until dawn. There in the weird loneliness of that 
great place, sweetest music would float on the air at night and 
wake the darkness with mysterious sounds. Many a lost traveller, 
or belated cavalier, returning from a gay escapade, would hear 
the music, and swear that "Papa Felix,'' was trying to place him 
under a witch' 's spell. 

Felix was returning one day to his home, after concluding his 
day's sale. He felt in his pocket a heap of money, and as it 
jingled in his fingers, a smile passed over his wrinkled face. But 
sorrow drew a shade across that smile, as he murmured to him- 
t?elf : "What use is all this wealth to me? I have no wife, no 
children, and no friends,'^ and a tear fell on his old faded shirt. 
True, he was alone in the world, with no attachments to make 
life pleasant for him, no hopes to weave, no ambitions to fire his 
soul. And he was old. All was empty, dark and sad for him. 
Yet, who to look at him, and hear him talk and see him about, 
would dream that that man had a secret which tormented him, a 
mystery he was searching to unravel? 

His reverie was suddenly interrupted. The cry of a little boy 
iirrested his attention. He turned around, and a few feet away 
from him, he saw a small boy rolling in the dust, knocked down 
by a larger fellow, who stood triumphantly watching his victim 
<;ry with pain. Felix ran forward, "^^^lat do you mean?^^ he 
shouted angrily, and roughly handled the large boy, who shook 
him off, saying : "Stop, leave me alone, you old witch.^^ 

"If I am a witch,^' replied Felix, "when I was a boy I never 
struck another companion younger than myself .^^ 

"He stole my marbles," indignantly answered the boy. "Its a 
lie," cried the little fellow, rising to his feet. "Now, I'll fix you." 
The youngster drew back and struck his enemy full in the face, and 
the large boy was about to repeat the blow, when Felix held 
his arm, and prevented the continuance of the fight. 

"There, that will do, you are both even now, shake hands and 
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be friends," said Felix. Ashamed of himself, the eldest boy took 
the younger one's hand and told him he was sorry for what he had 
done, and walked quickly away. 

Felix was about to go on, when he stopped, attracted by the 
child^s face, who stood before him. Where had he seen some one 
like him before, was he dreaming, or was it his brain always at 
work that pictured a resemblance to that one, on this boy's face ? 

"Boy, what is your name? "Guy Devreux,'' answered the boy. 
and Felix started at that name. 

"Where do you live?'' 

"Over there, the boy said, pointing to a large house on the 
next block. 

"Arc your parents living?" asked Felix. 

**My mother is, bui my father is dead." 

"Ah, now I could Imve revenge," muttered Felix, "I see his 
face there, too." 

Hifl hands moved uneasily, and his fingers twitched, as if he 
could choke the child before him. 

It was with difficulty that he restrained himself, whilst the child 
stared at him in wonder. 

"Well, some morning I will bring you some birds, but do not tell 
your mother — and — say — ask her sometime if she remembers 
France?" said Felix. 

"Why must I ask her that," curiously inquired the boy? 

"Never mind, do not tell her 1 spoke to you, but do what I ask 
you." 

"All right," answered the child. 

Felix bent down and patted him tenderly on the cheek, and 
gazed wistfully into his eyes, and in another minute the boy had 
gone, vanished like a ray of sunshine or a bright cloud in the 
sky. Felix gazed long after the child had disappeared within his 
home, and slowly but thoughtfully continued on his way home,, 
tiiat home, where no one was to welcome him but the shadows of 
the trees, the dark waters of the bayou, and the notes of some 
lonely bird. 

That night Felix played and played, his heart went out in the 
strains of music, and his soul floated away, it wand.ered back, far 
back, to other days, when he too was young and happy. He played 
as in a delirium, for he could not draw his fingers away from the 
bow that swept the old violin with such ardor, that many a one that 
night wondered whence came such pathetic music, and thought 
it must be some spirit that had fallen from heaven to weep over 
a lost one on this earth. 

Felix sat under the bright stars, but saw them not, and the 
music never reached his ear, for his brain was travelling to other 
scenes and the soothing night wind passed like a feather over a 
stone, for he felt it not. He was far away, he was in France 
again, a young man in the flush of youth, with love and ambition 
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iiis. The world Bmiled at him, and the very flowers seemed to 
blossom beneath his step, when an owl screeched over his head, 
and he rose in fright from his dreams, to find he was still alone, 
4)nd that the past was all gone, his no more for he was an old 
unhappy man. 

It was night. All was silent by the Bayou St. John, not even 
ihe wind disturbed the trees near Papa Felix's old house. The 
stars were so thick above, that they nearly hid the dark blue vault 
of heaven from view, and the moon flooded the earth in the glory 
of her pure light, shining full and strong upon the old man as he 
gazed out on the darkness lost in thought. His thoughts must 
have been sad, for the tears trickled fast down his cheeks. Not a 
sign of life anywhere, all was dead, silent, save the occasional 
splash of a wild bird in the muddy waters of the bayou. Numer- 
ous fire-flies flew about with their twinkling light, which shone 
through the tall grass and made the swamps dance in strange 
brilliancy. Felix took out his violin, and with a sigh commenced 
playing. He regretted that he had neglected to go to his little 
friend's house, for his face haunted him night and day, brought 
back memories of the past, that life whose secrets the world vainly 
wished to know. 

Suddenly he stopped whilst he played. Surely it was not the 
echo of music that he heard in the distance, nor was it the cry 
of a bird. 

No, it is a human voice, calling for help far away. He listened 
again. The voice seemed approaching, still nearer, until it sounded 
but a little ways off. He went into the house, got his lantern and 
•waved it several times in the air. He could hear footsteps rapidly 
a.pproaching. 

In a few minutes, a man on horseback rode up and halted 
before him. 

"Ah, Papa Felix," he said: "I have lost my way, with several 
companions, including two ladies, and will have to beg your hos- 
pitality for the night." 

"My home is always welcome to the stranger," replied Felix. 

"You are very kind," answered the young man. "I will go 
back and bring the rest of the party here." Felix went in to 
make preparations and the stranger rode away. Soon, the stranger, 
accompanied by two other men and two ladies returned. As each 
passed through the doorway, he noticed them, for he entered last. 
As the first of the two ladies went in, she hesitated for a minute 
before entering. As she stood there, Felix caught the full expres- 
sion of the face. He felt a tremor pass over him. Was he 
dreaming, or mad? 

It was a face he had longed to see for twelve years, a face dearer 
to him than life itself. No, he was not mistaken, for he could not 
forget it if he lived through all eternity. There was no room for 
him within, so he would not listen to tiieir appeal for him not to 
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i:ive up everytliing to them but went out, and sat before the door 
through the rest of the lonely night. 

Dawn had come, but angry clouds threatened a storm and be- 
i^ue the strangers could leave, the rain poured down in torrents. 
They all sat together in a circle, and begged Felix to tell them a 
^lory to pass away the time. All the while he had watched the 
lacly wlio faltered on entering last night. She was middle-aged, 
out lier face bore traces of great beauty that once had been hers, 
but which through suffering or some cause had left but a shadow 
#f its former self, as faded as a rose dried by the scorching sun. 
Her eyes alone retained life and vigor, though they were sad, 
always wandering nervously away from the present, and seeming 
to look far into another world. 

He would test tliis woman, he would relate the history of his 
own life and see what effect it would have upon her. 

Tlius Felix commenced : 

"About twelve years ago a young man, a friend of mine, re- 
^iding in the south of France, fell in love with a 
>vealthy countess. He himself had a title, but would not bear 
it, as be had entered the army, and despised the nobility. Am- 
;)itioii fired his young breast, love built gay hopes for him, and 
life was indeed sweet. 

"One evening, before departing with his regiment, he spent 
several hours in the garden of his sweetheart, bidding her fare- 
well. They were engaged, and there amid the beauties of nature, 
he poured forth his love into her ears. They were suddnely in- 
terrupted by the entrance of another young man on the scene. 
Delphine, his sweetheart, started with fright, and blushed deeply. 
Slie overcame her feeling, and welcoming the young fellow, said: 
^This is my cousin.^ 

"^But you will be dearer to me than that very soon, Del- 
phine, will you not T said the strange young man. 

"My friend was surprised and indignant. ^What do you mean,' 
he asked? 

" ^That this lady is my intended^ hag she not told you?* 

" ^t is not so,' responded the other, ^she is mine. Do you mean 
this as an insult V 

"*What right have you to come between this lady and myself 
on the very eve of my departure,' angrily asked the lover? 

" ^Do you dare dispute my rights V hotly cried the stranger. 

"T say that your words are false,' answered my friend, 'and 
you shall not utter them again in my presence.' 

"'Hush, be quiet gentlemen, and I will explain all,' Delphine 
excitedly cried. 'I was betrothed to this man at by birth, but I 
never loved him, and will not marry him. My parents again last 
night, commanded me to give you up, else they would disown me, 
cr compel me to marry my cousin.' 

" TTou know what the laws are, save me from this man. I waa 
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afraid to tell you, less — but now — - and she fainted hi his arms. 

" 'Stand aside/ cried my friend to the stranger, 'or I will strike 
you to the ground/ Indignant, and muttering oaths, the stranger 
left, swearing to return and have revenge. 

"My friend bore Delpliine into the house, and there explained 
the meeting to the alarmed parents. 'lieave,^ the father cried ia 
angry tones, 'you shall never claim my daughter as your wife/ 
His time was past, he must join his regiment. Ho replied to the 
father that he would go, but if when he returned, his daughter 
was another man^s wife, he would have his revenge. 

*'One day, when stationed at a fort he found as his superior 
oflScer his sweetheart's cousin, his deadly enemy. This man repri- 
manded him for something trivial. Burning with rage, Delphine'vH 
lover stru( k this ofhcer full in the face. The man did not more 
a muscle, he did not resent the blow, but such a look of hate and 
revenge ^^hnxd from his eyes that it spoke fiercer than words o\' 
blows. 'Guards/ he cried, 'this man has insulted me, put him iit 
prison. 'J'o-moirow at dawn lie must be shot.^ 

" 'Have you any request to make before-—-" 

"^Yes,' the prisoner cried: 'You are a coward, basely seeking^ 
revenge. 

" 'Only one thing I have to ask, and if you are a man you will 
gpeak the truth. Where is Delphine, is she your wife?' 

" 'No,' he sternly replied, but a smile of deceit was on his lips. 

*' 'You lie,' the young man hissed at him. 1 see, you hare 
dragged her down to be your slave, your — ^ 

'* 'Lead that man away,' the officer commanded. The prisoner 
was rudely conducted to his cell and his fate was sealed. 

"He slept not. He was a general favorite with every one. He 
called the guard of the prison. He told him all that happen(Kl,. 
his wliole history. 

" l^t me escape, I know that it is M'rong, but it is my only 
chance of revenge on that devil, that monster. Think of how I 
love. You have a wife, have children, you know what is the pang^ 
of separation, and have felt what it is to suffer as I do. Ijot me 
go, and — ' 

"I love and respect you, Init think what will become of me, I 
will be killed too,' answered the guard, 'if I let you escape.' 

"That is tnie, I am a fool,' he replied, and burst into sobs. 

"All was still in the prison, and the guard had fallen asleep. 

"My friend had grown desperate, he had become insane with his 
longing to escape, and hardly knew what he did. A figure stole 
out of his cell. 

"One more step and he would he safe. But the man hastened 
on. 'Friend, I must fire, it is duty.' 

" 'No you will not,' cried the young man, ^not even if there were 
a thousand prisoners here instead of one, and ten thousand guards 
instead of two.' 
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"He clutched the gnard hy the throat, and seizing his gun he 
tore it from him, and before the startled man could move, he struck 
him over the head \nth the weapon. The guard reeled and fell 
without a word. 

"Now to pass tlic guard at the end of the line. He was safe, 
out of the prison. So quickly had he escaped, that no one had 
heard the confusion or noise. 

"Quickly hc^ ran in the gray dawn. He must pass the line 

"He rushed by the guard like lightening. A volley of shot« 
flew after him. 

"They were pursuing him. Would he never reach safety? One 
hope, there was the river. He plunged in. He was a good swim- 
mer. For life he swam as he never did before. Two soldiers wero 
in after him. But one sank. The other, was upon him. He had 
hold of him, and he felt he was lost. It was a death struggle. Both 
clasped the othc^r in a mad fight. My friend gradually was losing 
strength. *Gono,' lie cried, 'I am lost." Just tlien from the shore 
a shot was fired. It came wliizzing towards them. A moment of 
intense suspense. Ah ! see, it struck his companion. But he was 
ready to sink with the death hold of the dying man whose arms 
were around him pulling him faster down to the dark depth be- 
low. With one powerful attempt, he threw him off. Sadly he 
gaw the poor man go down before him. 

"No time for pity now. He swam on, nearly exhausted. Those 
on shore thought both had gone down, they could not see in the 
indistinct light of dawn. 

"The soldiers ashore had gone back, and he was safe. A few 
strokes, and he is on the opposite bank with freedom in his hands. 
He rests for a minute, then he flies to th(^ woods. All day he 
travelled, and all night without food. Bleeding and sore he 
reaches a settlement. There he rests, but he is afraid of capture, 
or that the people will betray him. 

"He hurries on, having borrowed a disguise from the village he 
had left. 

"He reaches a town, there he works for a few days to continue the 
expense of his flight. A hope seizes him. He hears a vessel is leav- 
ing for America, that land of freedom. He works as a sailor aboard 
the ship, and lands a fugitive, penniless in New Orleans. 

"All the while Felix noticed the woman's face he watched, he 
saw it change. 

"All colors fled from her cheeks. He was sure now, there could 
be no doubts. 

"I am that man," cried Felix, who for twelve years has sought 
his old love," and his voice sank in emotion. 

"Felix, Felix,^ sobbed the woman whom he had watched : *TDo yoii 
not remember me ? I married that villian through fear of my par- 
ents, but I hated him ; even abandoning his name, so despicable to 
my ears. I have prayed and hoped to see you again, and now, at 
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last I have found you. Ah, how you have suffered. But I, too, 
have suffered, and have been faithful to you all these years. 

She rose to go to him, he caught her as she fell into his arms. He 
bent down and cried : 

"Delphine, Delphine, look at me, let me hear you say you love me 
as of yore." 

She opened her eyes and a sweet smile passed over her face, but 
joy was too great and had drowned her heart in death. 

They buried her, but only a few knew why old Felix wept bitterly 
as they laid her to rest. 

Alas, this blow was too much, and his mind became unbal- 
anced. He wandered about a harmless imbecile. 

Those living in the neighborhood of the cemetery were nightly 
startled to hear strange music in that place. It puzzled everyone, 
and in vain did one and all conjecture as to what it might be. 

When the inhabitants of the city were lost in slumbers, at mid- 
night, through the deserted streets, a little black figure crept night 
after night, it never stopped on its way until it reached tlie cemetery, 
and there it dissappeared. A band of young men determined to 
fathom this mysterious playing, gathered near the cemetery one 
night as twelve tolled on the air. They had not long to wait, for 
Boon a black shadow moved along and came their way, cautiously 
turning down the side street, but never turning to the right or to 
the left, it always went ahead, now it came to where the streets 
became narrower, and less inhabited. It stopped for a minute, 
and then went on again. It was opposite the burying ground now, 
softly and cautiously the figure crept up the wall like a thief, and 
jumped over into the cemetery. The boys hastened to the gate 
and peeped through the iron bars. They recognized the figure. It 
was "Papa Felix." Felix saw nor heard them not. He went 
straight to a large tomb. There he stooped and tenderly kissed 
the slab, on which was inscribed the word, "Delphine." Then he 
took from under his arm his worn violin, and softly let the bow 
wander over the strings until sweetest music filled the place which 
must have made even the dead smile in their sleep. He ceased 
playing and waited, looking at the grave, as if expecting an ans- 
wer from its silent depth. He then shook his head, smiled, and 
creeping over the wall, stole homewards. 

"Ah, Papa Felix, what uo you in there Y^' teasingly cried out one 
of the young men. "We will arrest you when you come out and 
hang you to a tree, if you come here again," cried another. 

Surprised, but angry, Felix answered : "Leave me alone, I say, 
I am dangerous ' 

"Leave me alone, and go away, I tell you. I have never harmed 
you, why do you tease me ?" 

But one of them pulled his coat which infuriated Felix, he took up 
his violin and struck one of the young men over the head, then ran 
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swiftly away. The boy who was struck, cursing with anger, swore 
revenge. 

"We will bum his house down/' one said. "He'll soon be there, 
we'll wait a while and then have our fun." 

"Oh, do not be so cruel," one said, "warn him first in time, 
and then." 

"Pooh, pooh, you coward, if you are so chicken-hearted, go home, 
go to bed and stay there," several replied, amid oaths and laughter. 
So in a band they all went to Felix's house. They heard a noiseu 
"Ah, he is there," they said. Then some of them applied lighted 
brands to the old house, which quicker than words, burst into a 
^fierce flame. A terrible cry was heard within. They all thought 
it was Felix, when of a sudden an old dog, half burnt, flew wildly 
out of the burning building. 

The boys stole to their homes undetected by the officers of the 
law, and to this day no one knows who burnt down Felix's house. 

A few days after the fire, an old violin was found in front of 
Delphine's tomb. It was examined, and the letter "F" was found 
can'od on the l)ack. 

Felix was never seen again, and as it was certain that he was 
not in the house at the time of the fire, his disappearance remains 
to this day a mystery. Some reverent hands carefully took up 
the old violin and put it away, and it yet is to be seen, grown 
black and musty with the decay of time, but with the letter "F" 
still faintly visible on its back, the only relic or memory left of 
poor old "Papa Felix." 



Hicr Jfirst JBall. 

THE old faubourg Royal was all in a bustle to-day, there was 
a hurrying to and fro from the large brick house at the 
corner of the street and eager throngs stood around dis- 
cussing and gesticulating as they pointed to the mansion in ques- 
tion. Servants came in with bundles, and then went out on 
errands, the confectioner^s wagon stopped in front of the door and 
various other wagons drove up there to deliver parcels, which kept 
the gate in a perpetual motion of opening and shutting. 

Every time the huge iron gate swung on its hinges, curious street 
gamins and idlers would hustle each othei to peer forward and 
strive to catch a glimpse of the mysteries going on within. It 
was soon found necessary to call for the assistance of a policeman 
to ward the mob away as evening came. 

The sun had hardly closed its red eyes when lights began to 
glimmer all through the house, even in the huge garret, where a 
light had never shone. By night time the place wai^ L- i) cv» : - 
ling with its illumination and seemed like a fairy palace. One 
woman asked an old negress, what meant all the excitement in the 
house and all the lights, "is anyone dead," she asked ? "Non, non,'' 
replied the colored woman, "the peeps in there, going to give beege 
balle," and she chatted on in broken English all about the family, 
and Heaven only knows what. 

Yes, a ball was to be given there, in honor of the daughter of 
the house, who had just left the seclusion of school, and was about 
to leave the sombre convent walls, to enter upon the uiikuovvn thif - 
hold of a new world. She was an only child, born to wealth and 
luxury, petted and spoiled by devoted parents, who had prepared 
with pride and anxiety this grand event in her behalf. It was her 
debut into society, it was the turning point in her life, when she 
was to forsake the kingdom of girlhood, to become a woman of the 
world, which was to shape her future career. 

No pains had been spared for this occasion, and no expense was 
too great to make this ball the grandest thing of its kind ever 
given. For this family was one of the highest in the land^ the 
most esteemed, and the most honorable. 

The dressmaker arrived, amid much commotion and joy. Then 
the hairdresser came with all her paraphamelia. It was early yet, 
but Mamselle must be readv to receive the guests who should arrive. 
So the fair girl was robed with care and arranged with auxiouft 
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hands. Her dark lustrous hair was cambed far back on her head, 
parted in the middle, and the braided locks brought up and coiled 
in a graceful knot on the top of her head. Not a jewel adorned 
her person and not an ornament graced her beauty, save one white 
roes in her hair, and one that lay resting on her heaving breast, 
that rose and fell in the low round cut bodice, that revealed her 
spotless neck and shapely shoulders. All the time she was being 
dressed, Mamselle Corinne listlessly watched her attendants, and 
let herself be fixed as they would without a word of comment of 
piaifce or disapproval, she was like a doll in their hands. She was 
not ordinarily in such a passive mood, for her nature was impulsive 
and warm, and her will used to whims and bent on commanding. 
But to-night she was a statue, cold and faraway looking, pulseless 
and lifeless. Only a faint pink glow rose to her lilly white cheek, 
when a name was mentioned, that was all. That name was "Ed- 
gar,^^ her lover, for young as she was she loved. It was an old 
story, the love of a childhood, cherished through the monotony of 
Bchool life, treasured in the loneliness of homesickness, and brought 
back home like a fragrant rose which had lost none of its fresh- 
ness. But why should she be sad? Was this love not recipro- 
cated ? It was, with as much ardor and enthusiasm on the youth^s 
side. But, always a but, there was an obstacle. What ? Was the 
family not equal to her^s in rank, was wealth wanting, was honor, 
chivalry, manliness absent? Nay, none of these. Political dif- 
ferences, had created a jar between the father^s of each family, it 
had drawn a line to divide them from each other. But this only 
served to make love the sweeter. The lovers met occasionally in 
the quiet garden of her home, brought together through inter- 
mediance of faithful, trustv servants, who would have died to serve 
their mistress and young master. The lover was a firey, daring 
cavalier, full of the heat and flush of youth, burning with the 
thoughts and impulses of a pure love. He would risk anything 
to see her even for a few minutes, which to him was paradise. 

Corinne turned to give a last look at herself in the long mirror 
in her chamber. The glass revealed indeed a beautiful vision of 
youth and lovliness, a picture bewitching and perfect. There she 
«tood, tall and graceful, clad in a clinging white robe of tulle, 
that hung to her girlish form like a veil, striving to hide her 
beauty, there she was, like an angel all in white, from the crown 
of her head to the very rosette that adorned her tiny slipper. 

Yet, amid the exclamations of praises, and the compliments 
showered on her by all present, she scarcely smiled as she gazed 
on her lovely reflection in the glass. No, her thoughts were else- 
where, her heart had flo\^Ti to scenes distant from her home, where 
she knew an anxious lover yearned to take her hand in his and 
■whisper sweet words into her ear. Her old nurse on her knees knelt 
before her, and wept w4th joy, exclaiming: "Mais comme vovs 
4ics hellle ce soirT' But Coriiine turned her head and cried on her 
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bosom like a little child. "Eh bien quest-que c^est, mon enfant?" 
the nurse inquired. "Ah Je suis triste. Fine, bien triste/^ the 
girl sadly responded. The old woman murmured half audibly her 
lover's name, when Corinne put her fingers to her lips and motioned 
her to silence. 

Corinne descended to the drawing room to receive the guests who 
were fast beginning to arrive, with lighter heart, for she felt sure 
that Edgar would come. Had she not written to him to meet her 
by the oak tree, by the fountain in the garden, at 11 o'clock ? "If 
he should not come?" No time now to muse, now amidst all the 
excitement. 

The ball opened, wealth and fashion, elegance and nobility were 
there, it was a distinguished assemblage, the affair was a success. 
The violins wept with very joy, the lights twinkled merrily, the 
echoes of the dancers feet on the floor kept time to the music, and 
the young maidens coqueted and flirted with the gallant beaux, 
as they exchanged shy glances from beneath their little fans. All 
were happy there but Corine. She walked, spoke and danced like 
one in a dream. She heard eleven o'clock strike, and her heart 
gave a leap of joy. She hurriedly excused herself to her partner, 
and left the ball-room. She entered the deserted garden. All was 
still and beautiful. The stars studded the heavens in bright 
clusters, the moon with lustrous face shone high and clear over- 
head, the chill night wind rustled in the dark trees, which formed 
shadows on the grass. She trembled she knew not why. She fled 
amongst the parterres of flowers down the garden path, turning 
every now and then, until at length she reached the fountain, which 
sparkled brightly in the moonlight. There was the oak tree, but no 
one was there. Her heart rose to her mouth and sank heavily. Had 
he deceived her ? A shadow suddenly approaches, and stops. In an- 
other minute her lover is beside her, pressing her cold hands in 
his. "I thought you would not come," Corinne said. 

"You did not have to wait long," he answered. 

"No, but I was sad all the evening, imtil now, when you have 
made me happy again," she modestly said, hiding a tear in her eye^ 

"Do your parents still object ?" he asked. 

"Alas. All my efforts are useless ; they threaten to disown me if 
I disobey their wishes." 

"Why are they so foolish" he angrily replied ? "I am rich, high- 
born, ambitious and young yet, because of pride, because our 
fathers disagree, we must suffer and remain forever miserable. 
Oh cruel fate, to rob us of our happiness, thus." 

"Is there no hope for us ?" pleaded Corinne. 

"Yes, to fly from here, this very night, to carve our way alone in 
the world, to leave our prison and seek fortune and happiness in 
another land," excitedly and passionately spoke the young man. 

"No, No ! not to-night, not now, some time, for I am afraid, if 
they should follow us," nervously and tremblingly replied Corinne. 
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"Come, come, be brave my little sweetheart, and fly with me, 
have I not strength and courage enough to kill a hundred men?" 

"Yes, yes ! I know you are brave, but I fear for you." 

He led her away, gently but forcibly, for she was loathe to linger 
there. She regretted leaving her parents and her dear old home. 
'She gazed wistfully back at the gay scene she had left, and wafted 
a kiss to the old place as it stood shinnin<^ darkly but proudly in the 
pale moonlight. They were flying away in a carriage, madly rush- 
ing onward in their wild race for life. 

The ball was over, "Corinne, Corinne," every one cried. Useless 
the search, she could not be found. Some one said she had gone in- 
to the garde nbefore supper, she had ben seen talking to a man. 
Suddenly it dawned upon her parents minds that she had fled with 
her lover. The father accompanied by friends, immediately went 
in pursuit, vowing vengeance for this insult. They left the mother 
and her friends weeping at the house, begging them to have pity 
on the folly of these children. 

The party of horsemen hastened on their way, following the 
tracks of horses feet, until they reached the bayou St. John. Here 
they halted to determine where to go, for they had lost the track. 
They rode a little further. The track was again recognized, in fact 
it was the quickest way to leave the city, by this road. In the 
distance they saw a dark object in the road, moving rapidly on. 
"That must be their carriage," one man said. Paster they pursued 
the object. "I hear the sound of horses/^ seme one again cried 
out. They were on them now, they were dogging them to death, 
Corinne clung madly to her lover. "We are lost," she cried, my hon- 
or is gone, your life is at stake." 

"There is hope yet," Edgar whispered to her, and stooped to 
kiss her pale brow, even when his enemies were en him." 

"Halt ! on your lives, stop !" rang out from a dozen throats on the 
midnight air, but there was no answer. 

Still they kept on ; faster, faster, madly, wildly, all for love's 
sake. 

The horses jumped over ditches, reared and plunged between the 
stinging lashes of the whip, Corinne^s dress was covered with their 
foam, Edgar's hands were bleeding from the cutting reins. But on 
they went in the darkness. Thev felt the breath of their pursuers 
on their backs, rude hands battered at the carriage windows, some 
one grabbed the reins from Edgar's hands, and then they were at 
the mercy of their followers. Edgar jumned from the moving car- 
riage, clasping Corinne tightlv to his breast. The infuriated father 
endeavored to tear his daughter from her lover's arms, but his at- 
tempt was futile. 

"Corinne, my child !' he cried, "come back f o me." 

"I can not, it is too late," she wept forth, *^11 us, for I part from 
him only through death !" she cried. 

"Are you mad," angrily screamed the infuriated father ? "Must 
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1 shoot your lover down before your face like a dog ?" 

Several men drag her away. She is led off. She turns. She 
«C€6 her father level hiij pistol to fire upon her lover. She wrenches 
herself away from the men, but the shot is fired, and her lover falls 
<tead before her very face. She falls beside him and knows ns 
more. 

Thus ended Corinue's first ball. The whole city was aroused by 
this murder and runaway, excited to a pitch of fury. Thjs deep- 
ened the hate of both parties, dividing each side wider apart. The 
father was tried but pardoned. But Corinne, what became of her? 
Her family woke one morning and found her gone. She had sought 
consolation for her grief in a convent. She accused herself of the 
inaurder of her lover. 

Often a swctjt face was seen on the street among the poor, 
or in the hospital, a face shaded beneath the beautiful spotless cor- 
onet of a Sister of Charity, the noblest mission of woman on earth. 

She hid her beauty from the face of men, she crushed her pride 
in poverty and obedience ; she fastened her heart on duty, nursing 
lihe sick and wounded. By penance she attoned for her lover's 
^eath, the sad romance of her life. Her wealth was her sacred 
l)eads, her jewels, prayers, her joy, penance, her love sacrifices at the 
foot of the altar. She who was born to luxury, slept on a pallet 
for a bed, she who had danced and loved in glad youth, fasted ani 
humbled herself daily, far from the eyes of the world, which to her 
was but a bitter memory. Thus, her first and last ball had led her 
to the feet of her Savior. 




3BIancbe ©e-laUlone. 

THE twilight shadows were tinging the "Father of Waters^' 
with richest autumn hues, many years ago, when a steamer 
proudly steamed out from the wharf at the head of Canal 
^:t^eet and was soon lost to view in the deepening October twilight. 
Clarence Fairfield idly puffed away a cigar as he watched 
the laborers below fixing the freight and packing 
the cotton together, which were so numerous and 
heavy that the bales nearly weighed the boat down 
to the very water's edge. This young Englishman was on 
-a pleasure trip, having lately arrived in America to speculate in 
tlie ''flee(*y staple," and now taking a vacation to study the character 
iind scenery of Louisiana, but especially to see "sugar-grinding/* 
He had a letter of introduction to Norbert De-la- Vigne, from a 
friend, and he was assured of the warmest hospitality and most 
<'0urtly reception at this rich planter's home. 

So he sat on the guards of the boat, musing in the twilight, 
thinking how delightful it was to dream the time away, when his 
attention was diverted by the appearance of a beautiful young girl 
walking with an elderly man presumably her father. This young 
woman was in truth, a vision of loveliness; standing in the half 
tone of light of the dying day, unconscious of the attention she 
iittracted, and singularly the picture of youth and happiness. She 
was like a fanciful silhouette to be woven from a noon-day reverie, 
ft perfect expression of what an artist would portray of life in its 
purpureal light of blushing youth. 

But it was not her skin so soft and white, nor her mass of nut- 
brown hair coiled so erracefulb' on her head, nor her dainty piquant 
form that caused him to live^ his eyes upon her; it was her eyes; 
those dark and lustrious Creole eyes, now brimful of love and mis- 
<*hicf, then aprain langrurous and dreamv as those of a saint. 

He fell in love, by an indescribable impulse, the very minute 
f?he burst upon his vision, liiic the revelation of day athwart the 
bleak, grey sky. 

She felt his eyes concentrated upon her, and moved uneasily 
away whispering something in French to the old man, who smiled 
and walked to the other side of ttie boat, as she gracefully tisrhtened 
the shawl of lace over her shoulders to escape the chilly night wind 
Even the music of her voice, as she chatted away with her father 
bewildered his sences, though he understood not a word of it, and 
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caught nothing but vague echoes which floated to him on the 
breeze. He was satisfied to sit there and watch h^T longing for an 
opportunity xo say a word to her, or to give but one look, that 
would erpress the emotion she had caused within his heart. At 
last an opportunity presented itself. There were very few passeng- 
ers on board, so he was their vis-a-vis at supper. Very delicately 
he paid court to the young lady, by little attentions that she could 
not disdain, and soon before the meal was over, he won his way with 
the father; and at once began conversing with him. He told the 
old man he was a stranger and whither he was bound, giving the 
name of the planter whose hospitality he expected to enjoy. 
Strange to say, the old gentleman was the planter, De-la- Vigne 
himself, who was delighted to meet the Englishman recommneded 
so highly by his old friend, and took pride in introducing his 
daughter to his future guest. The young lady though charming to 
the stranger, was rather reserved in her manner, and the English- 
man saw from the first that he would have much to overcome to 
win this haughty, cold, young woman. She laughed at his flattery, 
and seemed only to enjoy conversing about literature or the beauties 
of country life. Thus, a pleasant evening was spent, and about 
ten o'clock, all the passengers retired to their cabins. 

Clarence Fairfield could not sleep, and sat in his room gazing 
out into the still darkness of the night, thinking of this beautiful 
woman he had just met and had learned to love in so short a time. 

It was midnight on the Mississippi, and naught disturbed the 
awful silence, but the regular puffing of the engines, and the sooth- 
ing sound of the wheel ploughing the waters in its path. 

It was a beautiful night and Clarence was lost in contemplation, 
as the moon flooded the whole heavens and shone in ghostly white- 
ness on the quiet waters, casting shadows in its wake, and lying 
gently over the peaceful country side, fragrant with its odors from 
the rich cane-fields. 

Of a sudden a crackling noise reached his ear, to which he at first 
paid little attention, deeming it nothing but the creaking of the 
boat. The noise seemed to grow louder and stronger, so he opened 
his cabin door to ascertain the cause. He gazed out and by the dim 
light he saw a narrow line of reddish fire slowly burning away. 
Horrified, he shouted "Fire" and soon captain and crew were ou 
their feet madly scrambling in fright. The captain half-dressed, 
rushed forward to awaken the sleeping passengers. Clarence^s first 
thought was of the young girl and her father. He beat frantically 
on the cabin door. There was no time to loose, as the fire was 
gaining ground, and the sickening smell of the burning timber was 
too plain. The old man managed to rush out quickly screaming 
for his daughter. Both the father and Clarence continued to beat 
on the young laly's door, but could not arouse her. Finally Clarence 
forced the door open and dragged out the insensible form of the 
girl, who had fainted from fright. Fiercer grew the flames, and 
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the passengers huddled together, and the women shrieked and 
prayed, and the men trembled and knew not what to do. In vain 
the efforts of the negroes to put the fire out, or the captain to calm 
the fear of those on board. Seeing all was lost, the Captain order- 
ed two skiffs lowered, which were soon filled with passengers. 
Nearly all had left the boat but De-la- Vigne, the girl and the 
Englishman. Their turn now came. How could they get the girl 
into the boat below? De-la-Vigne begged the young man to save 
his life and to leave himself and daughter to their fate. Clarence 
replied that he would either save them or die at their side. 

No time to be lost, in another minute the boat would sink, or be 
burned to ashes. The captain lowered the old man by a rope, des- 
pite his cries to remain by his daughter, he was overcome and land- . 
ed safely in the boat. Then Clarence, lest his fair burden should 
nerish m being lowered, still carrying her in his arms, descended 
by the rope amidst the affrighted cries of many, the maddening fire 
nearly upon them, and the terror of uncertainty staring him in the 
face. He was nearly safe when he felt the rope giving way, and 
shouted to the captain to catch the girl in his arms. He threw the 
fair creature into the captain's outstretched arms, and was ready 
to jump himself, when the rope gave way and he fell with the 
burning boat into the river. A cry of horror rose from the specta- 
tors, when to their surprise, they discerned him struggling on a 
floating cotton bale, which had fortunately not burned, and to which 
he clung when he fell into the river. He was soon reached and taken 
more dead than alive, into the frail boat, loaded with its presciouB 
freight. 

SorrcwfuUy they beheld the boat sink, and watched the desperate 
struggles of the negro roustabouts, as some perished and others- 
swam or clung for life to some log of wood floating in the river. 

There they drifted alone, and without protection, for they were 
far from shore, until the dawn of day streaked the skies with wel- 
come light, and a friendly boat soon picked up the refugees and 
landed them all safely at their point of destination. 

The gratitude of the old man and his daughter was boundless, but 
Clarence considered it all as nothing but duty, and would accept ne 
praise for his heroic deed. At last he had stirred the depth of emo- 
tion in this young woman's heart, and blushing to know that she 
had been carried so bravely from death in his strong arms, in tears 
she endeavored to prove her gratitude. No attention was sufficient, 
nothing was enough for her to do to express how grateful she wa» 
to be delivered from so fearful a death. De-la-Vigne treated him as 
a son and lavished on him a prodigal hospitality, begging him to re- 
main with them as long as he desired. 

Clarence needed no further invitation to linger near the object 
of his affection, who was now doubly dear to him, and who lived in 
hope of winning her for a wife. 

He saw that at last she looked upon him tenderly, nay, almost rev- 
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erently, for had he not given her life itself, when death stood ready 
to claim her as a victim in his merciless grasp ? But, whenever hj& 
spoke of love, she tumd her head away, or tears would come to her 
eyes, and she begged him never to speak of it,vowing eternal friend- 
ship, but declaring that she could never become his wife. He could 
not resist her entreaties, but was at a loss to imagine why she re- 
fused so persistently to marry him. He knew no other suitors, and 
could find no obstacle that could hinder their union, consequently 
was greatly puzzled over her mysterious silence to explain her rea- 
sons for looking so unfavorably on their marriage. 

The De-la-Vigne home was one of those typical Southern country 
mansions, a rambling old home, with galleries encircling the entirt 
house, and large cool rooms to invite repose and comfort. 

A beautiful garden lay stretched in front of the house, with row« 
of winding shrubbery, interspersed by shady trees, fit nooks for 
lovers, where many an evening they walked arm in arm, or loitered 
to pluck flowers and sat beside a splashing fountain, whilst he knelt 
at her feet, pouring into her ear a rhapsody of love, and she listened 
with flushed cheek, with her only answer — silence. 

Clarence interviewed the father, who, admiring his courage, hu- 
miliatingly confessed that there was a secret connected with their 
family which few, if any, knew, an awful thing that he and his wert 
compelled to hide from the eyes of the law and the tongue of man. 
He said if Clarence feared not to wed in such a family, which beyond 
this secret, was one of the most honored, and noblest in the State, 
he would gratefully and gladly welcome him as his son, and ask 
Heaven to rain its choicest blessings on such a union. 

Clarence left the father exulting. It was a beautiful evening, the 
milky sky of softest blue, that floated above, was tinged with a pale 
pink flush, whilst the west was dipped in a sea of glaring yellow 
light gradually deei'ening into orange, which changed into a bril- 
liant saffron, until this was succeeded by a blood red cloud, that 
dyed the heavens in carmine. The wind sighed in the trees, a mock- 
ing bird was serenading his love,the first star of evening glittered ift 
the wake of the shadow of the dying sun, and the whole earth was 
ser.pille of a great change. 

All nature was paying tribute to the burial of the god of day, 
an ■ (H'Gii Wi:- rVw-dvops fell like tears from the eye of twilight. 

Clarence entered the parlor silently. Blanche De-la-Vigne, hi* 
sweetheartjWat: seated at the piano playing softly, and as he gazed 
at her there, he thought that never had iDe seen her so beautiful. He 
crept softly beside her, when she suddenly felt his presence, and 
turning, he saw her face was bathed in tears. 

"What, tears?" he said, " When I am all happiness, with the grid 
news I have to tell vou.'^ 

'''Ty cirprept wish on earth, can never be realized, and that alone 
could make me happy," she mournfully answered. 

"And what is that wish, Blanche," Clarence tenderly asked, as he 
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leaned oyer her and gazed into her eyes? 

"It might bring you pain ; it is for your sake that I can not tell 
you." 

"You speak in riddles/' he answered. 

"My life must always be a mystery to you, a sacrifice of love." 

"Then you love me,"' Clarence excitedly cried, "you confess it; 
you can hide it no longer.^' 

Blanche realizing that she had unconsciously confessed her love, 
blushmgiy cast down her head. 

"Ah, thank Heavens, then we shall be happy," Clarence said as 
he strained her to his breast and imprinted one kiss on her fair 
brow. 

But suddenly she pu.«hed him from her, saying, "Oh, God ! what 
have 1 said. 1 can never be his — the secret — " and reeling, she stag- 
gered back. 
. "Blanche," Clarence cried, " what troubles you, do not speak so 
rashly, you know 1 love you belter than life itself. Have I not res- 
cued you from death, that 1 might gaze with love on your form, 
have I not waited in patience, yearned and longed for you, and 
yet—" 

"I can never be yours,'' she repeated, composed again, but pale as 
death. 

"Why ? Tell me the reason, have no fear, for your father has con- 
sented to our union." 

"How dared he," angrily cried Blanche. "You do not speak the 
truth, and you are trying to deceive me, Clarence Fairfield/ she 
replied. 

"I swear to you, Blanche, that your father has consented to our 
union, and I know all — ^the secret is mine," passionately con- 
tinued Clarence. "You cannot refuse me now, you must — shall be 
mine." 

"And yet you would marry me, knowing this terrible secret?" 
pleadingly inquired Blanche, as she stood trembling before him, her 
voice sounded like that of one from the grave. 

Clarence shuddered, and knew not what to answer, for there was a 
secret, though it remainea a mystery to him. Yet, he would sac- 
rifi: e himpolf again for love of her, he would endure an3rthing to win 
this creature whom he loved so madly. 

^•^O.-p^lie/' he said in shaking voice, "I repeat, I love you, you 
alone of all beings on earth or heaven. I would walk through fire, 
swim in blood, or perish at your feet, if dying, I knew that you 
loved me, if you but say that you will be mine. 

"It matters not what mystery shrouds you in its awful light, 
what shadow crosses our path ; what blight you bring in marriage, 
for I believe you to be pure as the Angels before God's throne, 
the sweetest creature in all nature. 

"Let Heaven curse me if it will, but I swear I will always love you. 
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though your secret will kill me even now/' and clasping her hand, 
he bathed it in tears and kisses. 

"Clarence/^ she half whispered, "I have always loved you ; it was 
to save you I crushed my love, and broke my heart/' 

Weeping, she lay her fair head on his breast, but a shadow crossed 
over the face of the moon, and a cry like a soul in despair was borne 
on the still night air. Blanche crept closer to him. 

"Save me/' slie cried. "I do not wish to see — ^hide me. — My God, 
I cannot bear it," — and fainting he carried her to her chamber. 

Clarence that night again interviewed the old man, beseaching 
him on his honor to reveal the awful secret that weighed so terribly 
on his future wife and threatening to expose him if he refused. "It 
is my right and your duty,'' Clarence said. 

"At midnight, meet me, and you shall know all," the father 
sternly replied. But an eager ear at the kev hole of the door had 
heard, and a slave crawled away to her mistress' chamber. 

"Well, what did you hear, Lisette?" Blanche thus interrogated 
her waiting woman. 

"Eemember, you alone of all the slaves of my father know this se- 
cret ; remember that the lash awaits you if you breathe it. I believe 
that my father would kill you if he knew that you, a slave, knew his 
secret. I care not, it has always shadowed my life ; I would forgive 
jou if you told the whole world, but him, my affianced." 

"My master," tremblingly chattered the slave, "meets him to- 
night at 12 ; I know the place." 

"Wake me at 11 o'clock, you will accompany me there," answered 
Blanche. 

"I am afraid — " whispered the slave. 

"What, is it thus you repay my kindness, when I have so often 
saved you from the lash, and my father's anger ?" 

The slave was silent, and soon began to prepare her mistress for 
sleep. The night was very dark. Two men walked close together in 
the silent garden. They turned down a narrow path and after walk- 
ing some distance from the house came to a large building sur- 
rounded by trees. 

"It is here," said De-La- Vigne, "where it is thought I keep my 
pms and store away goods, my secret is hidden. Are you prepared 
to enter ?" 

"I am," Clarence answered, knowing not whether he would ever 
come out alive. 

The two men entered the building and descended a rickety stair- 
way. 

The light of a lantern they carried cast gruesome shadows over 
the place. They landed in a room closely shut in from without, 
with a door padlocked from the outside. The old man noticed the 
lock was open. 

"How is this ? Some one must have forgotten it," he said. 
Cautiously t^ey entered as the old man whispered: "Be on your 
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giiard/^ The room was nearly dark, only a small lamp made the 
place ghastlier. Seated in a chair, was a figure apparently in a 
cloak. On their entering it did not move, but soon, on hearing a 
noise, the figure started up in fright, letting the cloak fall to the 
lloor. 

This revealed a creature almost in rags, a mere skeleton, a petri- 
fied living corpse. Parts of the body was a running sore, on other 
parts the flesh hung off in pieces of blue discolored skin, whilst the 
eyes stared in a maniac^s gleam, and the head was distorted like that 
of an animal. Clarence could not cry out, but stood rooted to the 
spot in horror. 

He had never seen such a thing, but he knew that it was a leper, 
dying before him, a human being in a living death. 

Suddenly from behind a chair two other figures crept out. It was 
Eliinche and the servant. "Blanche," shrieked Clarence in horror, 
'*you here?'^ 

"Ycs,'^ she cried. "I knew you were deceived, but now you know 
all. See, would you have me like that?" — and she pointed to the 
f.wfiil thing before them, whilst her father hung his head in shame. 
"Could you love me, a leper — a rotting corpse? Could I bring 
you to such a life ? Can I make you one of us ? No. God is wit- 
ness, I will rather die !" 

Thus speaking she drew a dagger from her side and endeavored 
to plunge it in her breast. The uplifted hand was descending, when 
Clarence caught her wrist, and stopped the blow, but fell himself, 
wounded at her feet. 



Years went by ; Clarence and Blanche married and lived happily 
But their secret became known, and misfortune and poverty over- 
took them on their road of life. One day Blanche cut her finger, 
but it failed to bleed and she felt no pain. She knew the disease was 
rpon her, and in despair she told her husband, who vowed he would 
love htr always, even if a leper. 

One irtorj\ing Clarence awoke, and found Blanche had gone. On 
the table of her room he found this note: "Farewell! The curse 
is upon me. I see the dreadful thing coming. I swore never to make 
you suffer the sight of me a leper. God has blessed us by sending us 
no children. I wnnt you to think of me always as I was, not as one 
unclean, accursed by God and man. It is just that I should suffer, 
because I married you, and made you even as I am, and will be al- 
ways, a leper — a wretch on earth. But I am happy, because I loved 
you, and thank Heaven for blessing me with your love. Farewell, 
again ! You can never know what tortures I have endured. Let 
me be to you now and forever but a memory— the voice of one dead, 
one forgotten by man, but not by God. Blanche." 
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Tenr f*tained aiid in trembling letters was this expression of a wc- 
man^s agony written, and Clarence pressed it to his heart in sadness. 

All search was useless. Clarence lived many years, strange to say, 
untouched by the dread disease, but abandoned by man, he die<l 
alore, with the memory ol" her he loved to lead him beyond the 
gra^e. Blanche was nver seun or heard of; truly as she said she be- 
came a memory only. 




Xrbe /Dfssfnd TISlflL 

IN A QUIET portion of New Orleans, not far from the beauti- 
ful spot where the impressive statue of General Eobert B. 
Lee stands, overlooking the Crescent City, many years ago a 
young German established a drug store, over which he and his sis- 
ter resided. This young man and his sister had adopted New Or- 
leans as their home upon forsaking their native land, Germany, 
v.liidi they had left for political reasons*. 

The {?ister faithfully followed her brother across the seas to this 
unknown land, to comfort him in exile and share his fate; besides 
they were criihaus, two alone in the world together, to breast its 
mucy storms. Though this girl was bethrothed to one she loved 
dearly in (^ermany, still on the eve of her departure when her 
brother ducytioned her as to her desire to follow him, and left her 
free to choose between an uncertainty in a strange co\mtry, and hap- 
pircss in her own land, she bravely declared her preference to 
abide with him and sacrifice everything, that they might share the 
joys and sorrows of life together. Thus nobly sacrificing selfish mo- 
tives to guard over and be a solace to her brother, she went with 
hl]n- G\er the water to tempt fortune. So they landed, and happily 
possessing some means, converted their savings into the drug busi- 
ness, which profession her brother studied, and in which he grad- 
uated with higli honor. 

Naturally the brother (Heinrick Krugel) was very proud of his 
sister, and all his time and energy was spent in toiling that he 
might make her life one of happiness. She amply repaid him in 
helping him to save his money, in faithfully performing the duties 
of a housewife and in contributing all in her power to soothe away 
the pains of toil by gentleness, solicitude and patience. So Mar- 
garet Krugel lived happy in the choice she had made. But, many a 
night when the city was wrapped in darkness and sleep had 
drowned the cares of the world in peaceful rest, Margaret would 
steal roise'essly up a narrow spiral stairway in her brother^s store, 
which led to a spacious veranda over the building; here she would 
climb, and reaching the top would walk there alone for hours, un- 
watched by any save the sentinel stars who were her silent com- 
panions. Here she loved to muse on the past, to wander back to 
faraway Grmany, whose old shores yet haunted her heart. She 
would w^eep here, whilst the soft moonlight fell around her and 
flooded the gallery with wondrous beauiy, while the dreaming winds 
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whispered into her ears the songs of home and love. Then her heart 
grew sick with longing for the dear old place; she was a child 
figain with her brother romping about in play with her by the sunny 
banks of the Ehine, or they drank the foaming beer from the same 
cup. 1'hen she was a young girl in a happy home, when father and 
mother were laid away to rest, and all was dark and gloomy, but 
another light had come, a secret joy, a tall, straight, handsome oflS- 
cer v/as at her side, and told her that he loved her. Joy was hers, 
and they wandered togther in the moonlight in shady gardens until 
the notes of some bird bid her hasten home, away from some merry 
feaet or dance. Suddenly a leaf fell on her hand, followed by a 
big rain drop, and she started in fright, seeing and knowing where 
she was, for her dreams had fled, and she was alone. Silently and 
sadly she would descend to her rooms below, keeping her secret 
sorrow and longing in her heart, safely hidden from her brother's 
anxious eyes, unknown to any friend, forever buried within herself. 

Time sped uneventfully along, frequent letters from her lover 
and friends from Germany was all that bound her to the past. She 
and her brother had built up a circle of congenial friends, who 
often spent delightful evenings at her home in music, song and in- 
tellectual discourses. 

Brother and sister were speeding along the road of life, time was 
silvering their locks, but this only served to strengthen their attach- 
ment and to bind them closer together. Heinrick was as straight 
as ever, but his white hair told he was young no longer, though a 
well-spent life still left traces of youth on his face, wriiikled, but 
yet ready for a smile. And Margaret, though older, still retained a 
charm of face and disposition that doubly endeared her to her 
brother and those around her. 

One day Heinrick, for the first time in fifteen years, failed to 
open his shop ; he was sick, confind to bed, something unusual for 
him. Margaret was greatly alarmed, but he refused to see a doctor, 
and he allowed no one to nurse him but his faithful 
sister. The next day the fever had left him and he 
discontinued the medicine he had prepared for himself* 
Margaret was overjoyed that he would soon recover. That day he 
called her to his side and said : "Sister mine, if I should die all 
that I have goes to you; I have made a will to that effect, so you 
will never want," he kindly whispered in his gentle voice. Mar- 
garet stooped over him and kissed him with tears in her eyes, and 
answered : "Ah, Heinrick, you are too good to me, I do not deserve 
such happiness; besides you are strong yet, and will live long after 
I have left you, and I only regret that we cannot always be with 
each other. Though one of us should die, we will conmiune with 
one another in the spirit world, and no matter what should come to 
pass, I never will forget you, or say an unkind word of you.'^ 

"Sister, we are blessed indeed, with happiness, are we not?'* 
Heiuri.^k said. Margaret left the room to attend some duty as 
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Heinriclc said he was sleepy, so she left him alone. 

Margaret soon returned with some dainty she had prepared for 
him. *^IIe is still asleep/^ she said to the servant who accompanied 
her, "put the plate on the table, and go down stairs/^ The servant 
obeyed and left the room. 

Margaret drew close to the bed to sit and watch her brother in 
case he should need anything when he would awaken. She sat 
there watching him for some time, but he seemed to be quiet, and 
had slept so long that she concluded to gently awaken him. 

"Heinrick/" she called. 

He did not move, or open his eyes. She arose from her chair, 
went to the bed and touched him lightly on the shoulder, but still 
he did not stir. She looked at him again and felt his head, which 
was as cold as ice. 

"My God V she screamed, ^lie is dead.^^ 

The servant, hearing her cry, rushed in alarm to the room and 
found Jilargaret in a swoon beside her dead brother. 

There Heinrick lay, peacefully as a child asleep, with a smile on 
his lips, one hand over his heart, and the other closed tightly over 
a locket containing a picture of his sister. He had died dreaming 
of her, the faithful one. 

The sad duty of burying all she held dearest on earth being over, 
Margaret turned her attention to her brother^s affairs. She remem- 
bered he had said all was hers, that his will was made for her, which 
was natural, as she was his only near relative living. She did not 
trouble herself much in looking for the will, his word was sufficient, 
but debtors pressed their claims. 

Alas ! She found that he had carefully concealed the fact that 
their property was mortgaged and that he owed heavily on his store. 

He had tried to keep this away from her lest she would be un- 
happy and he had feared to deprive her of any luxury or comfort 
whilst he lived, deeming that he had left enough to provide for 
her when he was gone. 

But such was not so, after the inventory was taken and as no 
will had been found and what was left was not sufficient to cover 
all the debt, the property and store were seized and sold, leaving her 
nearly penniless with but a pittance to eke out an existence. 

In vain all his things, papers and boxes were examined, but no 
will was found. 

"It is stolen,^^ she said. "My brother was honor tiself and could 
not lie to me, whom he loved so well.^^ 

But the lawyers were obdurate and the creditors heartless and 
cared not for her. So all the property went and she was poor and 
alone in the world. She was heartbroken, not that she was poor, 
but because he had forgotten her and had deceived her in the end. 
This was how her sacrifice was repaid in following him to a strange 
land,and in forsaking home and love for him. But her conscience re- 
poached her, did he not say all was hers ; there was some mistake. 
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or some enemy had taken her will. And Jiad she not promised him 
before he died : "I will never forget you or speak one unkind word 
of you, no matter what should happen/^ And he was dead, how 
coiQd she think harshly of him, he who was so gentle and thought- 
ful of her every want ? No. She would honor memory to the last, 
it could not be that he had forgotten her. To friends she said she 
would always love him as though he were alive, she would commune 
with his spirit; it was wicked to think evil of him, her kind dear 
brother. 

She moved to modest lodgings, but what could she do, she who 
was unused to poverty and she was too old to work. With the small 
income she derived, and fancy work she made, she managed to live 
a miserable life. 

Friends who were glad to dine her and enjoy her home when she 
was rich abandoned her; she was forgotten entirely save by a few, 
whom she seldom saw, as she was too proud that any one should see 
her poverty and distress, she failed even to answer her lover's 
letters for she shrunk that he, above all others, . should know that 
her brother had left her so badly off and that she was in want. She 
would never go to him now, and buried her love along with her other 
sorrows. 

So thus she lived in poverty and wretchedness, though always pre- 
serving the dignity inbred within her, dressing neatly, and living 
quietly to herself, shut out from the rest of the world which had 
so ill-used her. The memory of her brother was all that was left, 
and his picture that hun^ in her small dingy room, on the third floor 
of a dilapidated building in a dirty street, thus she clung to Hein- 
rick's memory as co a treasure, content to wait until she should 
join him in the hereafter. 

Times had grown harder, and one day she found she could not 
pay her rent. The landlord kindly offered to wait, which humili- 
ated her more than anything she had yet undergone. The only 
solace left to her was death. She would poison herself and rid of 
life, which was a burden to her. She had a few drugs from Hein- 
rick's store. 

She took out a package of morphine hidden in her room. She 
prepared to take it, and went to the open window to have a last 
view of this world. It was twilight and all was still, as the evening 
breeze shook the tattered lace curtain at her window. She gazed 
out upon the city below, spread out with its towers, its houses and 
factories, all lying purple in the twilight shadows. A pink glow 
had crept on the sky and lingered far away on a sail she spied in 
the river, that wound like a tiny ribbon in the distance. Sounds dis- 
turbed the stillness, a church bell tolled the Angelus. She stopped 
and listened as the chimes echoed on the breeze, for they struck a 
chord long dormant in her heart. She had forgotten her God, 
when had she prayed last? Heavens! What was she about to 
do, take her own life ! What did it matter ? One jump from the 
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window, then the heart break, the longing, the sorrow would be all 
over, and she would lie a shajDeless mass on the pavement below. 
This was better than poison, but no, she gazed out but could not do 
it, it was too terrible. Then the bells still echoed in her ears and 
seemed to haunt her. 

They spoke to her of the past, they brought back her innocent 
childhood once again. With a sigh and a groan she staggered 
away from the window — the temptation had fled, she was brave 
again. She fell upon her knees and there trembling she prayed to 
her Maker for strength and forgiveness, and a prayer floated from 
her lips and was borne by the evening star to the High Creator 
above. 

She tried to rise, but could not, a knock on the door, she must 
open it, perhaps it was the landlord ready to eject her, but she 
could suffer anything now. She crawled to the door, she opened it, 
when a hand thrust a letter roughly in, and she slanimed the door 
back again. 

Half mad, she clutched the letter. No, it could not be that, she 
knew the hand writing, but surely it was his, her lover^s. How 
had he found her out ? She hastily with shaking fingers, tore the 
envelope open, and excitedly read the letter. Yes^ it was from 
him ! It was dark, so she crawled to the table and lit a light, whose 
dim rays accentuated the poverty around her. She read the letter 
over and over again, straining it to her breast with kisses. She 
must prepare to meet him. She went to a trunk where with a few 
relics of her dead brother, she kept an old faded silk dress, a gift of 
Heinricks, her one treasure left. It was laying beneath an old coat 
of his. She took the coat out, and shook it, when a paper fell out. 
She picked it up, it had fallen from one of the pockets. She took 
it to the light, where she saw it was his will which had lain there 
all these years concealed from her view. Joy was too great, a pain 
had seized her heart. She felt her head swim. Was it death ? No f 
She must live now, for her lover was coming soon, and her dear dead 
Heinrick had not forgotten her; she was happy and would tell the 
whole world how he had loved her to the last. 

She fell back in an old arm chair near the table, "Oh God,^^ she 
cried "but only one day to live, and then — I wilF^ — the pain seized 
her again — she tried to rise but fell heavily in the chair, a gasp and 
a moan, and then she rolled from the chair to the floor, dead. She 
had lived just long enough to know that Heinrick had not forgotten 
her, and that her lover was still faithful to his sweetheart of long 
ago. 

A step on the stair, then another, a knock at the door, but no 
answer came. Two men throw open the door of Margaret^s cham- 
ber. 

It is the landlord accompanied by a foreign ofl5cer. They botb 
enter. The officer who is old and leaning on a cane, in surprise 
exclaims : "And this is where Margaret Krugel lived/^ 
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"Ah poor soul!^' the landlord said. "She was a good woman^ 
and had plenty of trouble/* 

"It was but a few weeks ago I accidently heard of her, and 
knew how wretchedly she lived, from a friend who was years ago in 
this city/* "Why is the room so dark, landlord, I see the candle 
on the floor, but no lip^ht, she must be out/* 

"Oh no sir, she is here, she must be asleep/* The landlord lit 
the candle, but both men drew back in horror at the sight that met 
their gaze. On the floor by the chair, just where she had fallen, 
Margaret lay cold in death. A smile lingered on her pale face, where 
traces of pain and poverty had left deep wrinkles, and her lips were 
half open as if about to speak. One hand was tightly clutching the 
letter she had just received, the other was stiffly bent over her heart 
where she had carried it when the pain of death had come. In the 
bosom of her dress her brother*s will was lying, useless now 
to her who had suffered so much. Weeping with emotion, the old 
officer stooped and bending over Margaret's body wept like a child. 

The landlord crept out of the room, leaving the lover alone 
iwith the beloved. 




Ube Xittle IRag picftet's Cbristma0* 

^ni^ITTLE BOY with a pinched, pale face, dirty and in torn 
Jx clothes, was wandering along the surbnrbs of a great city, 
stopping on his way to pick up old rags or any othier debris he 
found to put in the bag he carried on his tiny bent back. A man 
dirtier than himself followed him, whose face bore the traces of 
dissipation and brutality, and in whose eye the demon of whiskey 
gleamed like coals of fire. Every few minutes the child would 
turn to see if the man was watching his actions, and if the man^s 
cruel eyes were not upon him the unfortunate boy would stop for 
an instant, sigh and wearily lean against the closest fence to rest 
from his degrading labor. A sharp look or a hard voice followed 
by curses would soon cause him to hasten on his way cowering in 
fear from the grasp and anger of his master. On he would go, 
always on, over rough stones, down narrow dark lanes, where the 
shadows frightened him, or through dirty, crooked streets where 
vice and poverty and crime held a pandemonium, which made him 
shiver with horror, and caused his childish heart to grow sick with 
disgust. 

The child stopped again to catch his breath, for his bag was full 
now and hurt his back, but he did not see his evil genius pursuing 
him, when of a sudden, with a curse, a huge stick fell heavily on 
his shoulders, hurled in fury upon him by his angry master. With 
a startled cry like that of a frightened bird^ the boy crouched on his 
knees before the man pleading for mercy, whilst sobs shook his small 
frame like wind playing on a tree. "Eascal V^ the man cried, "see 
here, boy, I am going around the next street to get something to 
eat and drink ; but if you move from this spot before I come back, 
I will beat you until every bone in your miserable body breaks, and 
let you lie out in the cold all night without anything to eat." Kick- 
ing him as he would a dog he left the child stupified with terror. 

The child waited a long time, and yet the man returned not. 
It was growing dark, the skies were red in the West, and a purple 
shadow was falling like a soft veil over everything around him. 
He felt hungry, and was shivering, for as the night came on apace, 
the colder it grew. He took courage and crept to the grog shop 
around the comer where he knew his master had gone. He peeped 
in at the door, and there was the man, surrounded by his friends 
like himself, revelling in drink and obscene jkes. 

Cautiously the boy slunk away, for he knew that when his master 
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was in his cups his fury was wild as the devil^s himself, and he 
trembled at the thoughts of what awaited him that night in the 
hole of misery he called home. 

A thought seized his brain, **run away/' a voice seemed to 
whisper into his ear, leave this man, for he is not your father. Fly, 
fly far from his reach." Then he would be happy. He would not 
be beaten again oud again until his whole body was sore, and he 
would not be compelled to pick up dirty rags and trash from the 
slums to please his master, nor be forced to witness the most de- 
grading scenes day after day. 

He ran down a narrow lane, leaving his bag where he had dropped 
it when his master had left him. It was dark, he knew not where he 
was going. Though tired and aching from the cruel blows the 
man had showered upon him, he ran out into the night, caring not 
whither his steps led him, if he only could get away from this man. 
If he only could hide somewhere from him, where he never would 
be found. He came to a place very lonely, an open field, with no 
life about him save the bright silent stars above him, and the rust- 
ling of the wind through the com stalks. He saw a shadow coming 
down the road rapidly approaching him. Could it be his master 
persuing him ? He fled into the fields and sank panting with throb- 
bing heart to the hard earth, waiting with wild eyes to see his master 
swoop down upon him with his huge stick. Soon heavy steps were 
on the road, the shadow passed him, and he recognized his master. 
Trembling he watched him go on, cursing and muttering to him- 
self vengeance. He breathed freely again for he had not 
been discovered, but exhausted from fatigue, in another minute he 
sank unconscious to the earth. 

He never knew how long he lay there, but when he awoke the 
sun was high and some birds were singing in a tree near by. Though 
stiff from cold and exposure, he limped out of his hiding place, 
leniembering the incidents of the past night. He knew that dis- 
gusted with his search his master must have returned home. So 
he took courage and continued his journey. Soon he came into a 
beautiful city the like of which he had seldom seen, for he rarely 
had been to any city, and then only for a little while, for his life 
had been spent in dirty village towns, and barren, desolate places. 
His eyes were dazzled with delight, as he gazed at the palatial man- 
qiorts with their beautiful gardens. He passed a large house whose 
bingular architecture attracted his attention. The gate to the 
garden of the house was open, so he walked in, led unconsciously in- 
to its gates as a butterfly is attracted by the light. He revelled with 
delight on beholding such beautiful flowers, and such grandeur 
around him. He heard music in the distance, and walked 
toward the sound. He ascended a broad marble stairway, 
and on tiptoe listened by a window where a lady played a piano. 
Beside her was a little boy like himself, but richly 
clothed, rosy and fat, not ragged, dii-ty and barefooted like he was. 
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Suddenly the boy within saw him standing there, p,nd clapping his 
hands pointed him out to his mother, who arose to look at him. 
Frightened, the rag-picker started to run, when the child rushed out 
of the house calling him back. 

"Come liere," he called to the rag-picker. 

The rag-picker timidly approached the stranger. 

"What is your name, and where do you come from," asked the 
little strringer in childish inquisitivencss. 

"My 3) time is Jim, and I come from nowhere," replied the rag- 
picker in a low voice. 

By this time the mother had joined hor son, and was as interested 
as he was in the new companion he had found. 

"i^Iy poor child," she exclaimed on beholding his poverty and 
wan face, "you are pale and cold, why you are in rags — ^you must 
be hungry?" 

"I liave had nothing to eat since yesterday," the rag-picker 
fahered forth. 

"JVfy, my ; come in out of the cold. We will feed you and make 
jou happy," kindly spoke the lady, and she took him by the hand 
and brought him into her warm, comfortable house. 

"But who are you, little boy ?" the lady asked. 

"I am Jim, the rag-picker," he .answered, as he hung his head 
tishamed cl: his rags. 

"J.ook at me," softly said the lady; "do not be afraid of us. Tell 
me ^\ here is your home ?" 

"1 have no home. I pick rags all day and sleep anywhere. Some- 
times the man I work for drives me out of the place we live in, and 
])eats me if I do not work fast enough for him or pick up enough rags 
Often 1 lie oat in the cold all night, and in the morning he beats me 
again, and n^akcs me pick up rags all day, and T get so tired." Here 
tbe boy could continue his story no longer, and burst into sobs. 

The lady pressed him to her bosom and soothed his sorrow as 
bcRt she could. 

"How did you come here ?" inquired the lady when his grief was 
absuaged. 

"1 ran ^^way from my master," he said. 

"Who is your master? Is he your father?" asked the lady. 

"Xo, he ain't, lie says he is, but I know better. He stole me, 
and he says if I run away from him he will kill me. Oh, save me, 
madam," the hoy pleaded. 

"You can stay here always," the lady said; "this will be your 
home." 

The rag-])ickcr knew not how to express his thanks, and kissed 
the hem of the lady's dress with very joy. 

The child was bewildered with the grand room. Where his feet 
fell upon the carpets like in softest grass, and the beautiful oma- 
ments and riches around him dazzled his sight. 

Soon Carl, the lady's son, and Jim were fast friends, and the 
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mother left them aJone to play together. 

Carl brought Jim into the next room and showed him a Christ- 
mas tree with Santa Clans beside it. 

"What is that for?'*' asked Jim. 

Carl burst out laughing. "Why, that is Santa Claus and a Christ- 
mas tree; lo-morrow is Christmas.'^ 

"1 have heard of Christmas and Santa Claus/^ replied Jim sadly, 
but he never brings me any thing.'' 

"Well, you stay with me and he will bring you plenty of pretty 
toys and candies, and a lot of good things to-morrow morning.'' 

Jim's c'^es opened in astonishment. He thought that this place 
was Paradise, of which he had heard; that the lady must be an 
angel, and the litilc boy a child in heaven. Maybe he was dream- 
ing, and would soon go home to his master who would beat him. 

The kind lady entered the room and was pleased to see the beg- 
gar so happy. She told him how the infant Jesus was bom on 
Christmas morning, and how Santa Claus brought every child a 
toy that day. 

"Yes," said Carl, ^Tie comes at mid-night down the chinmey, but 
you must be asleep, because if you see him he won't leave anything 
for you." 

"But I am going to keep one eye open and make believe I am 
asleep." 

The lady had Jim washed and nicely clothed, and then put the 
two children to bed. Jim begged to be allowed to sleep at the foot 
of Carl's bed so Santa Claus would be sure to see him. The mother 
granted his request. 

So Jim enjoyed for the first time the luxury of a comfortable bed 
beside a warm fire. Carl was soon asleep, dreaming of the morrow, 
and the many toys he was to receive. But Jim could not sleep. He 
still believed he was in heaven, for all this could not be real. He 
thought of the toys he would have to-morrow, and then he thought 
how the old man was looking for him, and how he would beat him 
when he would find him, and would take him out of Paradise. He 
wept when he thought how miserable his life had been, and how 
happy he was now. He feared it was not true, so he jumped up 
to the floor from his bed, and watched his new little friend sleep- 
ing so snugly and warm, with a smile on his face. He went up to 
Carl and kissed him lightly on the cheek, for he had saved him from 
his brutal master. Then he wondered if he could not see Santa 
Claus better by going up on the roof, because they said he came 
down the chimney. Then, as Santa Claus did not know him, if 
he remained inside he might forget him. But if he waited on the 
roof for him and pretended to be asleep Santa Claus would surely 
see him and give him some toys. 

So he slid out of the house, and as he knew how to climb, he 
crawled up a post and was soon on top of the roof. Everything was 
still and beautiful up there, and he laughed with delight at his 
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scheme, as he gazed up at the myraid of stars above that danced 
like fairy lamps before his eyes. He sat down near the chimney, 
and as he thought again of the beating he would receive if his 
master caught him, he fell to weeping. ^Tiew ! How cold the wind 
was, as it blew his night shirt about and swept around the big 
house ; he hab forgot to bring a blanket with him to keep him warm* 
He waited ever so long, though he was freezing and his teeth chat- 
tered with cold. He heard the clock strike twelve. At last! It 
was the hour for Santa Glaus to come. Every minute he expected 
to see him appear loaded with his bundle of toys, so he tried ro 
look happy. Oh ! would he never come ? It was so cold he wished 
he had never come up there, but had stayed below by the warm fire. 

His feet became numb. He tried to steady himself against the 
chimney, but was too weak to stand. He slowly crept down the 
roof, though his fingers were so stiff that he could hardly grasp the 
cold posts. One more clutch at the railing and he would be safe 
on the gallery. His feeble arms grasped to reach the railing, but 
his fingers would not unbend, and he fell with a dull thud to the 
floor. He tried to crawl to the door but could not. He saw the 
light of the fire within through the window. Oh ! if he could only 
get inside, and get warm, for his side hurt him where he had fallen 
to the gallery. My ! What a pain he had in his back ; it must be 
broken. He tried to scream, but his very voice was frozen. He 
thought he heard footsteps; he saw a shadow; it was his master 
coming to beat him, and bring him back. He crouched on his kneea 
in fright, and clung closer to the railing for protection, whilst his 
hand vainly beat against the door ; but no one heard. Then he lost 
sight of the garden before him, the window seemed to reel be- 
fore his eyes, and with a sigh he fell back to wake no more. He had 
not seen Santa Glaus, but had gone to that home where the Father 
of all awaits His children. 

The next morning Garl looked vainly for Jim ; all his toys were 
there, but he had gone. "Mother,^^ he ran crying through the 
house; "Jim has gone.^^ No one knew what to make of Jim^s dis- 
appearance. When the servant tried to open the door that morn- 
ing, she felt something heavy was in the way. She went out to 
look, and there, in a corner covered with fresh fallen snow, was 
Jim frozen in death. A smile was on his pale lips, and his face was 
turned towards the window, where he had so longed to get in that 
night. 



U Carnival Stors. 

IT WAS CAENIVAL time, the season of merrymaklnj^* and for- 
getfulness of everything in life but pleasure. A 11 Venice had 
prepared itself for this gala feast of joy, and its people laughed 
in their hearts with mad gayety. The city was one vision of varied 
colors, and frolicsome, sparkling life, one vast wave of moving be- 
ings, running through every street and makin*^ the canal re-echo 
with their mirth. The poorest of the rabble enjoyed himself to his 
hearf s content, and together with the nobility and the rich went 
fibout masked and clothed in fancy dress, together with the young 
iand old, made the time fly in merry jokes and wild, strange songs. 

It was night. Venice was a mighty torch lit against the dark 
blue dome of Heaven. The city was aflame with lights, that shot 
out from every corner of available space. Brightness gleamed 
from palace windows and high towers, it glimmered across the 
water banks, it silvered the smooth dark waters of the canal, and 
illuminated every bridge that stretched like a hand along the way. 
Sweetest music filled the gentle air floating out froin the many 
gondolas as they glided so softly by with their dancing lanterns, 
like fairy barges on a sea of colored waves. Even to the skies were 
bursting with myraid lights, as rockets hissed upward, wandering 
i\ll over the clouds, and then bursting to make a path of wonderous 
beimty among tlie countless stars. 

No one noticed Nina, she was hurried along amid the rollicking 
cro'vd, as she passed in and out of the throngs of impudent maskers, 
and strove to escape attention whilst she ti.^htened her mask over 
Tier young face and hid the dark fire of her eyes. She peeped into 
a ball-room, where men fnd women in di-:fijuiio were dancing with 
one and another, where coarse jests assailed her, and rude noise and 
wild song greeted her ear, where half drunken maskers swore and 
made the place horrible with their presence. She hastened in dis- 
gust from the scene, and quickly went on her way. Every one 
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knew Xina, the fruit-seller, and she knew nearly every man and 
woman and child in Venice, for she wandered all over the city with 
her basket on her arm. She was the sole support of a poor widowed 
mother and a score of helpless brothers and sisters, all children 
too young to work. No one saw her to-night, for she was not sel- 
ling, and she was masked. 

What had she come here to do? Foolish child, tired with her 
day's labor she too had joined the mad populace to taste of its fun, 
and wild joy. But she was already sick of the many revolting 
scenes she had witnessed, and her head was in a whirl of confusion 
with the strange sights and sounds that met her on every side. But 
no one cared, for Venice was on a lark to-d^y, and the carnival 
came but once a year. Every care was shaken off, all labor ceased, 
and one and all must share in the holiday, when liberty walked 
with joy, and pleasure was carried on the back of madness. But 
why did Nina linger here, why did she not return home ? Ah, her 
lover had promised to meet her to-night on the bridge. And who 
was he who cast his love at this simple child's feet? A nobleman 
a rich gallant of his time, a wild dissipated fellow, who recked little 
of breaking little beggar's hearts. And she, untutored child of 
nature, knew not of any danger, read not the deceit nor dreamt of 
aught but happiness. She hid her secret love in her heart, she lived 
on in hopes. She had kept her promise and was waiting for her 
lover. No one heeded her as she leaned wearily against the cold 
stones of the bridge. Exhausted she sank down on the steps that 
led to the canal, and was gazing down into its depths, where the 
flash of brilliancy was reflected, and the lanterns played upon the 
waters. She watched the peaceful movements of the gondolas, 
that passed and repassed, loaded with maskers, but the glitter of 
the lights dazzled her eyes, and the wild songs and loud music 
frightened her. Even the maskers so grotesque looking, and some 
in such awful shapes made her shudder with fear as she sat there 
friendless and alone, with a tear in each eye. Had Tito forgotten 
her ? Was he still dancing with his mad Venetians, maybe courting 
some beautiful princess, whilst shivering she waited in the cold 
night air for his coming. She had forgotten even to listen to the 
clocks striking the hours, and it seemed an eternity that she waited. 
The crowds were growing thiner and thiner, the noise seemed to 
die away in the distant confused murmurs, vague echoes, faint 
sighs. The lights waned, they paled, they drooped, the lanterns 
fell with candles burnt out, the gondolas lay still and silent on the 
breathless waters. Weary, half drunken maskers reeled along the 
bridges, some sinking down to sleep, others yelling like mad, and 
still others walking homewards sad and satiated with pleasure. 
Young women held on their escorts arms tightly or rested asleep 
with heads on their breasts, while some wild marauders chased pret- 
ty defenceless girls who would run excitedly forth and sometimes. 
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if not captured seek safety in the closest house. Not a soul stirred, 
the last masker had crossed the bridge, dropping a faded rose on 
the steps. The sentinel came up. ^^Here, little one, wake up,^^ 
he said to Nina. She started up in alarm. "Oh, it is you, is it 
Nina?^^ he said for the mask had fallen from her face. "What, 
tears ?^^ he continued, "and what are you doing here this time of 
day, it is nearly dawn ?" 

"Oh do not tell any one you saw me here," the frightened child 
begged of him. "I did not know it was so late, I fell asleep, what 
will my mother say when I go back?" she glanced timidly down. 

"Ah pretty one," said the sentinel, ^TTou were waiting for some- 
one, and he did not come, eh ?" The sentinel sighed, and Nina said 
nothing, but blushed. "Well, you had better go home," he said to 
her, I am your friend, you have nothing to fear from my tongue." 

He walked rapidly away, and Nina rose to go. A masker rushed 
up quickly to her side. "Ah Nina,"he said, "did I keep you waiting?" 
he asked as he reeled before her, and rudely snatched 
her arm. Alas! it was Tito, and he was drunk. Nina's heart 
sunk within her, and her very limbs shook with fear. The sentinel 
had gone, the whole city was drunk or asleep, what use to scream for 
help. She summed up courage, and said: "Go, Tito, leave me, I 
do not love you any more, I am going home." She tore herself from 
his arms, and was running off, when he overtook her, placed his 
hand over her mouth and dragged her to a gondola. She fainted, 
and lay by his seat in the boat sailing away God knew only where. 

The lonely gondola floated up stream, and landed before a palace, 
that spread its dark shadows like a cloak over the trembling waters. 
"Gentleman" cried Tito to the godolier, ^^ere is some gold. I will 
give you more to-morrow, say nothing about this." He 
carried Nina, unconscious within and the gondola slipped noiselessly 
away in the shadows. Within all was bright, music and song were 
there, masked men and women sat together around a huge festive 
board, but one glance told who and what they were. Nina and Tito 
were greeted with loud cheers, and Tito placed Nina at his feet, for 
she had not awakened from her swoon. There she lay beautiful 
and innocent on the wine-stained floor amid this crowd of devils, 
no one to defend her, none to snatch her from her danger. She 
opened her eyes. She rose from the floor, Tito was by her side, she 
sprang forward with a piercing cry, that must have made the very 
house shake, and caused the canal to tremble in its sleep. How 
could she save herself ? Tito encircled her in his arms, she felt his 
hot breath on her cheek. She heard a step. "Heavens," will she 
be saved ? A tall man, with a mask on his proud noble face, rushed 
in and with drawn sword snatches Nina from Tito. "Monster," 
he cries to the lover, "I saw you and followed you in time to rescue 
this poor girl. I know you not, but if you be a man, defend your- 
self." Tito infuriated, advances upon his oponent, who with one 
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thrust buries his sword into his adversary's side, the crowd rise and 
cry with horror. Tito fell dead at their feet. The stranger stoops 
down and tears the mask from Tito's dead face. He looks for a 
minute, and then with Nina still clinging to his breast, he staggers 
back against the wall with a groan rising to his lips. For Tito was 
his brother. 
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